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SIR JOHN CARR. 


PusBtic curiosity is always strongly excited by the lites 
rary labours of the tourist : the occupations of life are 
such, that few are enabled to visit distant regions from a 
mere passion for travelling, and those who are led tothem 
by commercial views of interest, have little inclination, 
aud frequently as little ability, to paint the scenes which 
they have visited, and the manners which they have con- 
templated, from which familiarity has withdrawn all no- 
velty, and consequently all mental interest. We feel 
ourselves indebted, therefore, to him, who, from a 
thirst for seeing mankind, visits distant countries, and 
who, upon his return, submits the result of his observa- 
tions to the public ; with him we roll over the face of the 
deep without feeling its agitation, and wander over the 
land without encountering the perils and countless in- 
conveniences which vex and obstruct the steps of the en- 

terprising traveller. 

In these times, when the continent of Europe presents 
so many difficulties and dangers in the way of an English 
tourist, we are more particularly obliged to any one who, 
not intimidated by the fury of a system of hostility unex- 
ampled in its rancour, ventures upon unfriendly, and 
sometimes inveterately hostile shores, not for the disho- 


nourable purpose of viewing and reporting ** the naked- 
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ness of the land,” but to assist in effacing prejudices, to 
shew how much mankind, under every clime, ought to 
esteem and befriend each other, and how closely the 
bands of philanthropy would be drawntogcther, were it 
not for the savage machinations of a few, ‘to whom, un- 
happily, the destinies of nations have been committed. 
Amongst the tourists of the present day, who have 

raised themselves to distinction by their enterprising ex- 
ertions, the preceding remark may be justly applied to 
the subject of the following memoir, who was the younz- 
est, and now the survivor of several children, the sons 
and daughters of a respectable tradesman of this great 
and opulent metropolis, who died when our author was 
but achild, admired for possessing a superior mind, and 
respected for his probity. At an initiatory school near 
London, at Rugby, in. Warwickshire, and afterwards 
under the private tuition of a clergyman, Sir John Carr 
received his education, after which, being destined for 
the law, he was articled to an eminent solicitorin Devon- 
shire, in which part of the kingdom he was particularly 
recommended to settle, on account of the extreme delicacy 
of his health. Having completed this part of his legal 
education, he, as is usual, studied for a short time in 
London, and afterwards formed a professional connection 
with a very respectable gentleman at Totness, in Devon- 
shire, which lasted about three years ; and upon its dis- 
solution, being still in a very hazardous state of health, 
he was advised to relinquish a profession, the toil and 
anxieties of which, a delicate constitution, and an un- 
usually susceptible mind, were but tll calculated to ens 
counter, and to endeavour to acquire strength by tra- 
velling. To this change of life Sir John Carr was more 
particularly advised, from finding his health much im- 
proved by an excursion to France during the transient 
repose of the last war. The very flattering and handsome 
manner in which he was received in that country, and 
his talent for observation enabled him to make some 
very interesting remarks upon the state of society there, 
which he was induced to submit to the public eye, by the 
earnest request of his friends, and particularly of one of 
them, deservedly known to fame, Mr. Hayley, (in the 
shape of a small quarto, accompanied by some elegant 
engravings, by Medland, from drawings made on the 
spot by the author) under the title of the « Stranger in 
France.’ This work was the last amongst the many 
French tours which appeared, but notwithstanding this ob- 
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struction to its success, it experienced a very rapid and 
extensive circulation, and the most unqualified ap- 
proval. 

In 1804, Sir John Carr made a tour round the Baltic, 
passing through Denmark, Sweden, Russia, part of 
Polaud, Prussia, and Germany. ‘The result of his ob« 
servations was afierwards published in a very interesting 
and entertaining work, called ‘ A Northern Summer ; 
or, Travels round the Baltic;”? in which the manners of 
the people, the state of society, and the face of the dif- 
ferent countries, are ably delineated. We never read 
any narrative which possessed higher interest than the 
account of the death of the Emperor Paul, respecting 
which dark and extraordinary event, we believe Sir John 
Carr was furnished with the best sources of intelligence. 
In this narrative, the stile of the composition corres- 
ponds with the impressive dignity of the subject. 

In 1806, Sir John Carr published a tour, which he 
made in the South and South West parts of Ireland, and 
called ** The Stranger im Ireland.” This work attracted. 
much public attention, and increased the character 
which the author had already raised for accuracy and 
benevolence. In this volume our tourist has carefully 
and judiciously abstained from entering upon those topics 
whic h have so long and so fatally agitated that unhappy 
country, and has contined himself to a generous, and, 
we believe, a faithful picture of the peasantry of Ireland, 
as the best mode of recommending them tothe protection 
of the maternal goverument, aud the affections of the 
maternal country. The prejudices which have been en- 
tertained in England against Ireland, have been so ab- 
surdly strong, that many on this ae of the water even 
doubted whether the spirit of eloque nce had ever raised 
her voice in that country. This circumstance, we find, 
induced Sir John Carr to introduce into his work several 
exquisite extracts frum some of the speeches of Grattan 
in the senate, Curran at the bar, and Kirvan in the 
pulpit; several of which are taken from manuscript co- 
pies, and prove that the Irish are at least our equals in 
that divine faculty. Sir John Carr’s remarks upon the 
state of the currency, and of the exchange, exhibit a 
mind well conversant with that intricate and important 
subject. 

The Insh were much gratified by this candid and 
benevolent description of their character and country 


and upon our tourist paying a second visit to Ireland, ue 
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ing the administration of the Duke of Bedford, the 
honour of knighthood was conferred upon hin, from a 
respect for the character of the writer, and an impres- 
sion that his work had been serviceable to that country. 
This mark of public approbation gave general satisfaction 
to the Irish, who, in several papers and publication, in 
different parts of Ireland, expressed their feelings on the 
occasion in a manner highly honourable and gratifying to 
Sir John Carr, who experienced the most marked and 
flattering attentions from persons of the first rank and 
consideration in that country. 

In 1807 our traveller published a tour, which he made 
the year preceding, in Holland, and along the Right and 
Left Banks of the Rhine, as far as Darmstadt. This 
tour was ettected with great personal hazard, one instance 

of which ts equally painful and whimsical; we allude to 
what occurred at Cologne, between our eather and the 
Director of the meet passing up and down the Rhine, 
which is related with great spirit and humour. In con- 
sequence of the opening of the Prussian campaign, Sir 
John Carr found it necessary to return, with all due cad- 
tion and celerity, to his own country. During his stay 
at Francfort, the French troops, destined almost with- 
out a struggle to overpower a kingdom which, under the 
auspices of Frederic the Great, was deemed the first 
amongst the military nations of the earth, made their 
appearance ; and so rapid and so able were their move- 
ments, or so weak and so venal were the Prussian officers, 
that within a few days after Sir John Carr had returned 
home, the news of Frederic William IV. having lost his 
capital, and very nearly his crown, had reached England. 

In this tour we have a very mteresting account of the 
present state of society in Holland, and some delightful 
descriptions of that country, and the scenery along the 
river. Upon the state of trade in that ill-fated country, 
which has well been called the ** r2ght-hand of England,” 
Sir John Carr offers little, because little, alas! can now 
be said upon a subject which, in other and better times, 
rendered the Dutch the admiration of the rest of the 
world. Notwithstanding the heavy contributions which 
have been levied on the Hollanders, and the almost total 
stagnation of their commerce, effected by the severe de- 
crees of Bonaparte, we were surprised to find that in this 
tour Sir John Carr had asserted that Louis was popular in 
his newly-acquired kingdom :—At first we doubted the 
fact, but now learn that our tourist was correct in his 
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statement. Sir John Carr has honourably abstained 
from offering any comments upon the weak and de- 
graded condition of our unhappy and natural friends, 
the Dutch. He gives us a very interesting account of 
the state of the ‘Sndaiin, and the training of the re- 
cruits or conscripts for the French armies; by which we 
learn that a French parade exhibits nothing of the non- 
sensical finery, and but little of the elaborate move- 
ments of ourewn. This work is embellished with several 
exquisite engravings by a distinguished artist, from 
drawings made on the spot by the author, who pwssesses 
~ double advantage of uniting the powers of the pencil 
those of the pen. 

“i his various publications, Sir John Carr appears to 
have aimed more ‘*to catch the manners living as they 
rise,” and to describe (which he has generally done with 
great felicity) the scenery of the several countries which 
he has visited, than to furnish the reader with an elabo- 
yate history of the politics and intrigues of the different 
courts, or with profound researches mto the economy of 
such countries, much of which has been already very 
ably done by other tourists, who had more leisure, and 
were not, by the unhappy events of war, environed with 
so many difficulties, as our traveller has had to encounter. 

His stile is, in general, elegant and easy, but writing 
currento calamo it occasionally betrays the features of 
haste and inattention. Sir John Carr possesses the art 
of ayreeably uniting information with entertainment; his 
reader travels with bim, and regrets to approach the end 
of his tour. His works have been translated into French 
and German, and have passed through several editions 
in America. We have only to add to this memoir, that 
by his conduct, his manners, and his writings, Sir John 
rte has acquired the esteem of a large circle of friends 
and acquaintance of the nghest wapeulilng for rank, 
talent, and character. 








JOHN PHILIP KEMBLE, Esa. 
(Continued from Puge 290.) 


‘*On permission from the audience to proceed, (con- 
tinues Mr. Wilkinson,) Mr. Kemble expatiated so pro- 
perly, and with difidence, on every poiut, that his 
judges were captivated—reason took place—he was ac- 
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quitted with three cheers, “* Not Guilty’’—and I believe 
had not one dissenting voice in the theatre, 

‘«¢ This brush over, Mr. Kemble increased in fame and 
popularity. Early in May, 1799, Dr. Hunter, (who has 
been indefatigable in plans for the public good at York, 
and to whom the kingdom at large is indebted for that 
excellent institution, the York Lunatic Asylum,) patron- 
ized a play for that laudable charity. 

‘ To encourage the relief given at the theatre on that 
occasion, Mr. Kemble, at the desire of Dr. Hunter, 
wrote the prologue. ‘The same month Mr. Kemble 
wrote another prologue for the benefit of the Leeds Intire 
mary; both have vreat merit aud clegance, and may be 
found in Mr. Kemble’s F ugitive Pieces, printed at York 
mn 1780.” 

The season at York closed on Saturday May 10, 1779, 
with the Fair Penitent, in which Mr. Kemble played 
Lothano. 

At this period Mr. and Mrs. Inchbald were engaged 
in the York company, and, if we may believe Old Tate, 
Mr. Kemble bowed at the lady’s shrine, and felt her 
dazzling power— 

“ And stood whole nights and days to gaze upon her.” 


This attachment, however, must be presuined to be 
purely platonic. Mr. tuchbald died suddenly at Leeds, 
on the 6th of June, 1779, and soon after his interment, 
Mr. Kemble wrote the following Ode to his memory :— 


ODE TO THE MEMORY OF MR. INCHBALD, 


What time the weak-ey'd Owl, on twilight wing 
Siow borne, her vesper scream’d to Eve, and rouz'd 
The lazy wing of Bat 
With Beetle’s sullen hum, 
Friendship, and she, the maid of pensive mien, 
Pale Melancholy, point my sorrowing steps 
To meditate the dead, 
And give my Friend a tear. 
Here let me pause—and pay that tear 1 owe: 
Silent it trickles down iny cheek, and drops 
Upon the recent sod 
That lightly ¢ lasps his heart, 
But ah! how vain '!—Nor Flatt’ry’s pow’r, nor Wealth’s, 
Nor Frieudship’s tear, nor widow’d ANNA’S voice, 
Sweet as the harps of Heav’n, 
Can move the tyrant Death. 
Hence, ye impure '—or hark—around his grave 
The Sisters chaste, the Sisters whom he lov’ d, 
In nine-fold cadence 
Chaunt immortal harmony. 


‘Tis done— tis done—The well-carn’d laurel spreads 
its verdant foliage o’er his honoar'd ciay : 
Again the Muses sing— 
Thalia’s was the deed. 
Thou honest man, farewel!—I wou’d not stain 
Thy worth with praise—yet not the bright-hair’d King, 
Who wooes the rosy morn, 
And west’ring skirts the sky 
With ruddy gold and purple, e’er shall! see 
Thy liketiess—nor yon paly Crescent call 
Her weeping dews to kiss 
A turf more loy’d than thine. 

‘¢ The widow Inchbald’s benefit was on Monday June 
14, and very genteelly attended.~Her first appearance, 
after having been arrayed in her weeds, was as Hector’s 
lovely widow, for the benefit of Mr. Kemble, on Mon- 
day, June 21, 1779.” 

In 1781 Mr. Kemble left the York company for Ire- 
land, where he acquired great popularity, and remained 
on the Irish stage till his engagement at Drury Lane. 
On the 30th of September, 1783, he made his first ap- 
pearance in London in the character of Hamlet. It is 
almost needless to say, that he was favourably received, 
and that he soon became a distinguished favourite on the 
London boards. In 1787 he married the widow of the 
late Mr. Brereton, and in the following year was ap- 
pointed acting-manager of Drury Lane. His subse- 
quent history is known to every theatrical amateur. A 
few years since he quitted his situation at Old Drury, 
and made a tour on the continent. In hisabsence, howe 
ever, a negociation was carried on with Mr. Harris, who 
being inclined to dispose of some part of his property, 
and estimating Mr. Kemble’s consequence as an actor, 
as well as the policy of detaching so eminenta tragedian, 
and with him his sister, from the rival house, soon con« 
cluded a treaty, by which Mr. Kemble became, and 
still continues, one of the proprietors, and acting-ma- 
nager, of Covent Garden theatre. 

It is not our intention to speak, in this place, of the 
merits or demerits of Mr. Kemble, either as manager, or 
actor. We meant only to notice the steps by which he 
has arrived at his present eminence; and, we believe, we 


have traced them with tolerable accuracy. 
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ANCIENTS AND MODERNS 


re 


Tue ancients, and particularly the Romans, seem, ir 
their works, to have been defective im those ave of 
sensibility so prevalent in the pathetic compositions of 
the moderns; and by which we are always more forcibly 
affected than by the most dreadful scenes of distress, 
There are more traces of this to be found among the 
Greek writers; but yet they are very few, when compared 
with the moderns. The scene between Hector and An- 
dromache, and the speech of Helen over the dead body of 
Hector, in the Iliad, and the dying words of Elcestis to 
her atte ndants, in Euripides, are master-pieces of affects 
ing tenderness. Nevertheless, the only writer of antiquity 
who unites the gallantry of ter iderness, if I may use the 
expression, with real affec tion, is Xenophon in his Cyro- 
pedia. The story of Ebradatas and Panthea has all the 
refinement of feudal chivalry, mixed with the finest strokes 
of nature. And the delicacy of the answer of the wife 
of Tigranes is not to be rivalled. Tigranes, prince of 
Armenia, his wife and father, are made prisoners by 
Cy rus, who asks Tigranes, his former friend and com- 
panion, what ransom he would pay for his wife. The 

rince answers, that he is ready to purchase her freedom 
Ww ith his hfe. Cyrus then sets them all at liberty. After 
Cyrus was goue, the Armemans began to talk of their 
conqneror; some praising his wisdom and courage, his 
affability and mildness, while others spoke of the majesty 
and beaut V of his person ; when Tigranes, turning to his 
wife, asked her what she thought of him. She replied, 
« [ did not see him.’ « What was you looking at then ?’ 
said Tigranes. ‘ At him’ (she answered) ¢ who said he 
¢ would give up his life rather than I should go into cap- 
© tivity.’ 

Perhaps the Asiatic writers abounded more with these 
strokes of tenderness than the Greek. Warton, in bis dis- 
sertation pretixed to his Historyof English Poetry, men- 
tions an opinion that the gothic fiction was originally de- 
rived from Asia. And a man of Xenophon’s turn of 
mind must have been most likely well acquainted with 
the Asiatic writers, during his attendance on the expedi- 
tion of the younger Cyrus. 
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THE EFFICACY OF THE LAWS ON OUR MANNERS. 


It hath often been affirmed, and with airs of high 
concern, that there is no nation upon the globe better 
provided with laws than the English; nor any, whose 
laws are more loosely and negligently executed. The 
censure, implied in the latter of these propositions, is 
usually levelled at the magistrate; and it is levelled, as 
I have always observed, with some degree of peevishness 
and warmth: better, it is said, to have no laws at all, 
than to have laws of no effect*. But the magistrate is 
censured without any just cause, indeed for neglecting, 
what it is not at all in his power to perform: and the 
censure, if traced to its origin, will be found to arise 
from a very common, but very mistaken supposition, 
that laws are sufficient to controul and govern manners : 
whereas it is certain, that the very reverse is true, and 
that manners will always controul and govern laws. 

The prevalence of manners over the laws in ancient 
Rome was long complained of, before the destruction of 
the commonwealth. Plautus flourished about a century 
and a half before the civil war broke out between Cesar 
and Pompey; yet the manners in Plautus’s time were 
become so notoriously degenerate, aud withal so prevail- 
ing against the laws, that he makes even a slave to hold 


the following language f : 


Nunc mores nihil faciunt quod licet, nisi quod lubet. 


Ambitio jam more sancta est: libera est legibus. 
* * * * & 


Mores leges perduxerunt jam in potestatem suam. 
* * * # & 


Neque quicquam lege sanctum est : leges mori serviunt. 


—But, not to loiter upon ancient theatres, let us descend 
at once to modern; to that particularly on which we act, 
and with which alone we are concerned. And here with- 
out rambling over an immense field, let us confine our 
observations to three or four acts of parliament, which 
solely respect manners: for these will suffice to shew, 
that laws will be of little, or rather no efficacy at all, 
when manners bear strongly and powerfully against them. 





> 


* —frustra interdicta que vetuerant cernentes, nullas potius 
quam irritas esse leges maluerunt.—Plin, Nat, Hist, xxxvi-?3, 
+ Trinummus, Act 1V. 
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By a law, enacted in 2 Geo. IT. common swearing is 
forbidden, as being justly deemed the mark of a very 
foolish spirit : and the delinquent is fined, according to 
the rank he holds in society. But is the practice of it 
suppressed, or even curbed? Nay, can any thing prevail 
more universally ? and is it possible to stir out, without 
having our ears every moment annoyed with it? Very 
true; “but the reason is, that the Justice of Peace, who 
has the care of this, as of almost all other statutes, will 
not put it in execution. Say you so? Well then, let us 
suppose this magistrate, with half a score of fetters or 
informers, marching forth upon a visitation in his dis- 
trict, with a determined purpose to execute this law 
against all, gentle as well as simple, who shall be found 
to offend against it:—Iam obliged to march him out, 
because, unless per accidens, no information of this kind 
will ever be brought to him—l ask now, what reception 
he would meet with, and what amendment he would 
work >? He would be deemed an officious, troublesome, 
impertinent person: he would be abused, insulted, 
hated: and, as to reformation and amendment, far from 
any thing tending thereto, he would infallibly promote 
the crime he was endeavouring to correct. He has in- 
deed law to support him, and gospel too, if that could 
do any good: but /eges moribus serviunt, the laws give 
way to manners: licentiousness is established, and pro- 
fligacy triumphant. So, by an ordinance in 1650, when 
the righteous ruled the land, it was made felony in both 
sexes, ‘without benefit of clergy, to coinmit adultery or 
fornication: but laws, made against manners which will 
always prevail, of course repeal themselves ; and for this 
particular ordinance, as one pleasantly observes, << it 
could not have continued long unrepealed, even if 
Charles II. had not succeeded to the throne *.” 

The acts of parliament, relating to alehouses and tip- 
ling, are very explicit, precise, and strong: and they 
are too well known, to need to be enlarged on. But, is 
it possible to put these acts in execution ? Shall every 
man be fined, who is known to be drunk; and every 
ale-seller deprived of his licence, who may happen to 
suffer irregularities in his house ? Not only the manners, 
but the very police of the country would oppose this. It 
is believed, with good reason, that the Justice of Peace 


—_—_---—--- —_ 





* Barrington on Anc. Stat. p. 125. 
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eannot, in any single branch of his office, serve his neigh- 
bourhood more effectually, than by paying a rigid atten- 
tiou to houses of this sort; they being indisputably, as 
they have ever been deemed *, the “grand sources of 
corruption and debauchery among the people: and this 
atttention is frequeutly inculeated upon him by the 
judge from the bench. Yet, should this magistrate proe 
ceed, as the statute directs, against any of these houses, 
though ever so notoriously and scandalously dissolute, 
the very lowest officers of the excise would instantly erect 
themselves in opposition to him. They would abet the 
ale-seller, with the usual insolence of their office; would 
be ready to guave the unlicensed cask; and plume 
themselves as better friends to Government, for sup- 
porting its revenue, than the mayistrate, whose proce- 
dures have a tendency to diminish it f. 

It is pleasant enough to cousider, that, while go- 
vernment is making laws for the preventing of drunken- 
ness, these little oficious ministers of it are promoting 
drunkenness, for the righteous purpose of serving govern- 
nent } But I have seen the thing happen, having i in- 
deed experienc ‘ed it in my own practice; and it brought 
to my mind an affair of a similar kind, related by Dr. 
Giles Fletcher, who went in a public character to Rus- 
sia towards the end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. This 
observer, speaking of the many wicked and barbarous 





—— 


* “ Inthe statutes of this reign, ‘here are ever coupled the pu- 
nishment af vag: iboncs, the forbid ing of dice and cards to servants 
and mean peopie, and. the putting down and suppressing of ale- 
houses; as strings of one root together, and as if the one were un- 
profitable without the other.” Bacon’s Hist. of Henry VII. 

+ Mandeville was abused fur wr.ting a book to shew, that Pyivate 
Vices were Public Benefits: that is, that a corruption of manuers, 
though periicious to individuals, might yet be serviceable to the 
State. But, are they not made so in this case, in the case of lotte- 
ries, which promote a spirit of gaming, and in many other cases? 
where we almost say w.th Seneca, that “ iniquities are practised 
according to acts of parliament,”—ex senatus consultis scelera carer- 
centur 

} Doubtless, a more striking contradiction cannot be; and a 
French writer has expressed himself very proper!y, as well as very 
pleasantly, upon the subject. “A society which punishes the excesses 
If occasions, may be compared to those, who have the lousy distein- 
per; they are forced to kill the vermin with which they are tor- 
mented, though the ill habit of their constitutions every moment 
produce sit.’ Systeme dela Nature, ch. 12 
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arts, which were used by the Czars, to drain and oppress 
their people, says, that **in every great town the em- 
peror hath a drinking house, which he lets out for rent. 

Here labourers and artificers many times spend all from 
their wives and children. Some people drink away every 
thing they wear about them, even to their very shirts in- 
clusive, and then walk naked: all which is done for the 
honour of the emperor. Nor, while they are thus drink- 
ing themselves naked, and starving their families, must 
any one call them away, because he would hurt the em- 
peror’s revenue *.” 

Duelling is another good instance, to shew the preva- 
lence of manners over laws. ‘* The law,” says Mr. 
Hawkins, “‘ so far abhors duelling, that not only the 
principal, who actually kills the other, but also his se- 
conds are guilty of murder, whether they fought or 
not t.”’ and the punishment of course is deat. But, in 
spite of this sanction, strong and powerful as it is, is not 
the age of Quixotism coming on again? Does not the 
humour rodomontade prevail among the great; and is 
it not creeping down, even to apprentices and _attornies 
clerks ? Ll call it Quixotism: and surely I have reason. 
Observe the manners of our present duellists ; weigh the 
principles they go upon; attend to the ceremonial 
of their engagements; and tell me then, if any adven- 
tures of the famous knight of la Mancha are built upon 
amore foolish foundation, and accompanied with more 
solemn yet more ridiculous rites, than theirs. 

Perhaps a stronger instance cannot be brought, than 
this before us, to “shew the prevalence of fashion, not 
over laws only, but over sense, and reason, and equity, 
and humanity. The duellist is never an amiable, and 
oftentimes a bad, composition: but he has honour for 
his sanction and support; honour, all-powerful honour: 
and this vain, unmeaning, empty word,—this fine ima- 
ginary notion, as Syphax truly calls it,—is, through the 
prevalence of fashion, sufficient to preserve him upon 
terms with society, aud to secure his reception as usual 
amongst gentlemen +. 





* Of the Russe Commonwealth, ch. 12. Lond. 1591. 
+ 1 Hawk. 

} Addison speaks of a club of duellists, but observes, that, 
* consisting only of men of honour, it did not conlinue long ; most 
of the mensters of it being put te the sword, or hanged, a little 
after its institution, Spect, No. 9, 
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Let me subjoin a passage from a good writer; which, 
while it animadverts upon this partic ular instance of Brie 
tish manners, will serve to coutirm our general position. 
«© No law will, or ever can, be exec shed by inferior ma~ 
gistrates, while the breach of it 1s openly encouraged by 
the examples of superior. Does any man think, that the 
best laws against duelling would have any effect, if there 
was at the same time a duelling office kept open at St. 
James’s? ‘The example of those, who should execute 
laws, or see them executed, is stronger than the autho- 
rity of those, who make them. The example of Vespa- 
sian did more towards the restraint of luxury, than all 
the sumptuary laws of Rome could do till his time: 
for,” says ‘Tacitus, ‘a com plaisanc e towards the prince, 
anda spirit of rivalship in imitating his manners, were 
of far mere force, than any dreadful punishment fron 
the laws *. 

[ will cite but one instance more; and that shall be 
the act, to prevent bribery and corruption in electing 
inembers of parliament, passed in 1729. It should seem 
that no statute was ever better guarded, and enforced 
with stronger sanctions, than this. The elector swears, 
if der nanded, that he has not received any thing directly 
or indirectly, in one shape or other, in order to vive his 
vote: this oath to be administered by the officer, who 
presides at the poll, on forfeiture of 501. upon refusal. 
No person shall be admitted to poll, till he hath taken 
this oath, if demanded us aforesaid: and it the shenfi, 
or other returning officer, shall admit any person to be 
polled before he is sworn, if demanded, he forfeits 1001. ; 
as also the person, who shall vote or poll, without first 
taking this oath, if demanded. After this, the statute 
enacts, that every returning officer shall take an oath, 
that he hath acted with iinpartiality, disinterestedness, 
and fidelity, in the returns he hath mace. And then 
follows the preat and tremendous clause, which lays 2» 
penalty of 5001, ou all persons, who shall take money or 
reward for their votes, as well as on the candidates, whe 
by themselves or any other persons shall give it; and 
which for ever disables both from voting in avy future 
election, and from holding, exercising, or enjoying any 
ofhce, franchise, &e. as if such persons were naturally 





* Obsequiwm in principem, et emulandt amor, validior quam pena ex 
legibus et metus. Aimal, [11]. 55.—Cato’s letters, 
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dead. This, one would think, was going as far as hu~ 
mau wisdom could toresee; and must have been security 
enough, tf any thing could be, against bribery aud core 
ruption in all such cases: yet, what has been the effect ? 
Every body knows, that bribery and corruption have 
been practised ever since, and are now avowed without 
reserve or disguise. 

‘The minister, against whoin this act was levelled, was 
supposed to pack his parhaments, and to carry all his 
measures by the single expe dient of corruption. At first 
indeed he opposed it; but, soon dropping opposition, he 
aflected to co-cperate with these, who were for it. Aware 
of the no-cHects it would have, the ministerial writers 
of those days mdiculed it under the name of the golden 
dream*: and doubtless the minister langhed at it himself’: 
for he abounded with pleasantry, and was of an humour 
to laugh. He was not learned ; and possibly never heard, 
how Anacharsis laughed at Solon, for thinking to re- 
strain avarice and ambition by laws ft: but he knew hu- 
inan nature and the world, and perceived, no doubt, as 
clearly as Anacharsis, how little acts of a 
would avail in stemming the torrent of popular manners 

Overzealous pe rformers, when they see crimes com- 
mitted often and with impunity » are apt to grow angry : 
they blame the magistrates for negligence; they cal! 
aloud for severer laws and more active magistrates. But 
severer laws instead of reforming, would harden a peo-~ 
ple; they would make them desperate, and perhaps they 
might make them rebellious. ** It is a perpetual remark 
of the Chinese authors,” says Montesquieu, ** that, the 
more the severity of punishments was increased in their 
empire, the nearer they were toa revolution. The rea- 
son is, says he, that punishments are augmented, in 
proportion as the public morals were corrupted + > aay 

ru short, to punish is to begin at the wrong end. If 

we would eflectually reform a “people, we must lay a 
foundation 1 discipline and manners. ‘* Good manners,” 
says ‘Pacitus, ‘** did more with the Germans, than 





vood laws in other countries||;” and among the Spar- 
* Craftsman. No. 313. + Plut. in Solon. 


{ L’Esprit, VI. 9 —/ idedis ea sepe committr, que sepius vindicantur, 
said Seneca formerly. 
|| Plus ili Loni mores valent, quam alili lone leges. De Mor. Ger 
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tans, the rigid education of their youth, and the sacred 
regard that was paid to the 1 revuli ition of manners in a 
great measure superseded the use of laws.‘ It is an old 
complaint,” says Lord Bacon, ** that governments have 
‘been too attentive to laws, while they have nevlected the 
« business of education* :”’ the wisest statesinen and the 
ablest observers of human nature have always joined them 
together, as the only solid basis, on which ‘the well- being 
and happiness of a nation or people can be erected. 


———$ $e 

















THE ARTS. 
No. XVI. 
——_— 
EXHIBITION AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 
SOMERSET-HOUSE., 





Wirta infinite pleasure we resume our chservations 
upon the Exhibition of the present year, as it abounds 
with specimens in all the varieties of art, which demand 
our warmest commendatious. We shall not indulge in 
any prefatory reinarks, as our criticisms upon the diffe= 
rent pictures, which torm the most prominent features of 
this exhibition, will more than suffice for the space we 
have allotted to this interesting article. 

We trust we shall be considered as delivering our 
most unprejudiced sentiments, fairly recommending to 
the admiration of our readers whatever has appeared to 
us worthy of praise, and at the same time imparti- 
ally noticing whatever we may consider capable of 
amendinent. 

We shall advert to the pictures in the order they stand 
in the catalogue, without reference, in our selection, to 
the rank or name of the artist, 

No.1. The offer of the Crown to Lady Jeane Grau, 
J.S. Coptey, R. A.—We are sorry we cannot rank 
this picture among the best of the productions of this 
Artist. It certainly possesses a siinilar degree of merit 





—————- 
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* Vetus querela est, inde usque ab optimis et prudentissimie 
eeculis deducta, respublicas cirea deges quidem nimium satagere, 
circa educationem indiligentes esse. De Aug. Scient. lib. ! 


+ “ There are two things,” says Polybius 
66 soot in ever y government ; 
* xe” Lib VI. extract 3 


, “which are essential 
; and these are the /aws aud the manxe,: 
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but it ts deficient in character, and the colouring is teo 
waudy. 

No. 7. Zara deserted by Hassan, S. WoopForpe, 
t. A —This artist has made considerable progress during 
the last year, but this is not one of his works in which 
itis most conspicuous. The face of the woman is pretty, 
but the action of the figure does not correspond in de- 
heacy with the character, as drawn by the poet. 

No. 8. European Factories at Canten, W. Danient, 
A.—This picture ts very interesting from the fidelity 
with which its various objects are represented. The 
colouring of the whole is pleasing, and the water is 
painted with great clearness. 

No. 15. Wenus and Adonis.—T. Puiniies, R. A. 
elect. —This ts evidently an imitation of Titian, tho’ 
by no means a successful one. The colouring has none 
of the depth, nor are the figures arranged with the taste 
and judgment so peculiarly characteristic of the great 
master. 

No. 16. Portrait of the Earl of Winchilsea, S., 
Wooprorpe, R. A.—We consider this us the best work 
of this artist. The figure is drawn with great correct- 
ness, and painted with considerable firmness, and a very 
| little more warmth and variety of colour would take off 
| the appearance of stone, which Is at present a defect in 
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the picture. 

No. 26. A Child gathering Flowers, R. Westaut, 
R. A.—We presume this is a portrait, and it is cer- 
tainly a very pleasing one; the action of the child is ex- 
tremely infantine, and the scenery highly picturesque 


| and appropriate, and there is a rich and harmonious ef- 
i fect throughout the picture. | 
il No. 36. Sunset. No. 37. Morning. P. I. De 


LournerBoure, R. A.—These pictures are painted 
with great facility of penciling, and the subjects are well 
chosen, but with the beauties peculiar to this artist, they 
likewise possess his defects. 

No. 49. Trap-ball: Portrait of a Young Gentleman. 
H. Tuomson, R. A.—We consider this as infimtely the 
best work of this artist in the present exhibition ; the 
action of the boy is natural and spirited, and the ex- 
pression of the face is equally so; perhaps the picture 
would be improved by a little addition of warmth, but 
its sombre appearance may arise from the situation im 


which it is placed. 
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sith manv other of his historical works, that of a careful 
and accurate delineation of the costume of the time. 

No. 57. Portrait of Lord Mulgrave, Su W. Brecuey, 
BR. A.—This is an admirable likeness, but the head is 
placed too low in the canvass, and therefore gives an idea 
ofa much shorter person than that of his lordship. 

No. 58. Portrait of Mrs. T. Hope, M. A. Sure, R.A. 
There are two portraits of this lady in the Exhibition, 
and we certainly give the preference to Mr. Shee’s ; but 
we cannot but observe that even this is deficient in the 
beauty and grace of the original. ‘The colouring of the 
face is not natural, and the effect of the whole is feeble. 

No. 62. The Fortune Feller, W. Owen, R. A.— 
We are exceedingly pleased with this picture. Both 
ihe figures possess great character, and the colouring is 
natural and hessnniivettin. 

No. 63. Iris communicating Jove’s Commands to King 
Priam, B. West, R. A.—This is undoubtedly a work 
of creat merit, butin our opinion inferior to many of the 
more tinished produc tions of this justly celebrated artist. 
The figure of Priam is finely conceived, and the weeping 
Trojans are grouped with great skill iad propriety. We 
think the general harmony of the picture is interrupted 
by the excessive whiteness of the figure of Ins. 

No. 67. Cardinal Beaufort terrified by the supposed 
Apparition of Gloucester, TH. Fusrus, R. A.—There 
are in parts ot this picture the general defects of this ar- 
tist, but it certainly possesses many requisites which en- 
title it to high commendation. The tigure of the Car- 
dinal is expressive of command, rather "then of terror; 
the attitude of the king 1s by no means graceful, but the 
circumstance of his pointing to the cross to remind the 
dying man of the mercy and power of the Redeemer, is 
both natural and pathetic. ‘The monks on the left hand 
side are finely grouped, and the fervour of their devotion 
is very forcibly “expressed. 

No. 68. Portrait of a Lady of Quality, Sir W. 
Breecuey, R. A.—We imagine this to be a portrait of 
Lady Ormond, but it 1s not in the artist’s best manner. 
There is a feebleness in the picture, which constitutes its 
principal defect. 

No. 71. Lavinia, M. A. Sues, R. A.—This js, in 
onr opinion, the best picture of the kind which the artist 
has produced, and the best of his works in the present 
exhibition—there is a pleasing simplicity im the ex- 
pression of the face, the figure is well drawu, and the 
colouring of the whole 1s good, 
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No. 72. Lilelenon the Scwan Gate, R. WestatrR. A. 
This is unquestionably the finest instorical work of the 
present e€ shibition, and m: iy be justly ranked among the 
chefs a euvres of the British School. The composition 
rs atonce grand and simple, and the drawing throughout 
evinces the artist's perfect knowledge of the human fi- 
cure—The pensive character of Helen is exquisite, and 
her youth and beauty form a fine contrast with the age, 
the sorrow, and the dignity ofthe king. The artist has 
displayed great Classic al taste in his attention to the cos- 
tume 1 every part, and to the Leauties we have enume- 

rated, has added the charms of elaborate finishing, and 
great de ‘pth and richness of colouring. 

No. 73. Vhetis presenting the Armour made by Vulcan 
to her son Achilles, B. West, R. A.—This ts a very spi- 
rited little picture, with a fine tone of colour, but the 
same defect is observable in this, as in the picture of Iris 
and Priam: the feet and ancles of Achilles, as well as 
those of Priam, appear to us too small. 

No. 74. Portrait of the Earl of Aberdeen, T. Law- 
RENCE, R. A.—This head is very finely painted, exqul= 
sitely coloured, and bears a strong resemblance to the 
original, It is unquestionably one of the finest pores 
traits in the exhibition. 

No. 75. Portrait of Lady Heathcote, W. Owen, 
R. A.—We do not consider this equal to the picture of 
the fortune-teiler ; it possesses, however, considerable 
merit in the sober hue which characterises the whole, 
and which is well suited to the age of the respectable lady 
whom it represents. 

No. 83. A Mill near Llangollen, A. W. Catcorr, 
A.—This is a beautifully painted picture , but would be 
considerably improved by a greater variety of colour. 

No. 89. A Portrait, J. NortHcore R. A.—This is 
a portrait of the artist hinself, and 1s entitled to very 
great praise both from the character and colour. It 
strongly reminds us of the works of Titian, and we should 
sincerely rejoice could we feei ourselves authorised to 
speak in the same favourable terms of the other pro- 
ductions of this artist, which he has exlubited this year. 

No. 94 An Hiindoo Choultry at Madura, in the East 
Indies, J. DANtELL, R, A.—We can always rely on the 
fidelity of this artist, and therefore consider this as 2 
highly interesting picture. Every part of it is painted 
with the minutest care and attention, and affords another 
proof of the many obligations we ewe tothe artist, for 
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the valuable information we have derived from his labos 
rious researches. 

No. 95. Portrait of the Right Hon. William Pitt, 
T. Lawrance, R. A.—In our opinion this is infinitely 
the best likeness we have seen of that most distinguished 
statesman, and is a strong proof of the forcible impression 
which his character had made upon the mind of the ar- 
tist. As awork of art, it merits every praise ; the figure 
is dignified, and che general effect of the picture ts ode 
mirable. It is not only a portrait of the man, but of his 
mind, 

No. 98. Love's Ingraiitude, H. Tuompson, R. A. 
We are sorry that the size and situation of this picture 
prevent us from passing it over in sileace—the whole of 
it is utterly at variance with nature : this remark, there- 
fore, renders all further criticism superfluous, 

No. 99. A Holy Family. R.Wesrati. R. A.—In 
camposition and colour this picture is equally admirable, 
and it acquires an additional value from the attention 
which the artist has bestowed upon the finishing. Per- 
haps the head of Joseph is a little too dark, but the ex- 
pression in the faces of the mother and child 1s beautiful. 

No. 105. Sambetta, the Persian Sybil, S. Woopn- 
ForDE, R. A.—This work is highly creditable to the 
artist. There is great sweetness of expression in the 
countenaice, and the figure is chastely designed ; the 
whole is delicately, tho’ rather too coldly coloured. 

No. L106. The Unpaid Bill, J. M. W. Turner, R. A. 
This picture doth not add to the reputation of Mr. 
Turner. Its only excellence consists in the beauty and 
variety of the hues, 

No. 120. Card-players, D. WitKtr.— Weare happy 
to see that Mr. Wilkie, in his progress, justifies the opi- 
pion which the public formed of his talents upon his be- 
coming an e.hibitor at the Royal Academy. In his pre- 
sent work he has displayed the satme truth of expression 
in the characters of all his tigures, which we have so 
much admired in his former works. ‘To this excellence 
ii the card-players, he has united a greater variety of 
hues, than his other pictures possessed, and we must 
consequently rank it as the best of his works. 

No. 133. Portrait of the Hon. Lady Hood, T. Law- 
RENCE, R.A.—This is, beyond a doubt, the best whole 
length in the exhibition. There is great elegance in 
the design of the figure, and the effect is sober, but 
foreible. 
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AN APOLOGY FOR THE PASSIONS. 


Ir is easy to see how the passions came to be repres 
sented (for through many ages they were represented} 
as the bane of man; as innate enemies to his peace; as 
the betrayers of his virtue and safety; and the great 
introducers of that general disorder and misery which 
prevail in the world. 

‘rom these eftects, the theologist, the philosopher, 
and the satyrist, have been always furnished with strong 
invectives ayainst almost every degree and kind af 
passion : and some of the philoso» hers, namely, the 
Stotcs, carried this point so far as to m: ike it the duty ot 
awise mun, not merely to regulate, but to e xtinguish 
them entirely. But, after all, it is ‘bene too obvious 
to be noted, that the varnous evils which have been 
charged on the passious, have been owing either to the 
ill-timed, the undisciplined, or the aggravated exertion 
of them. Examine closely any of our affections, faculties, 
and endowments, under the same degrees of misapplica- 
tion, and sce if they will not furnish you in lke manner, 
with equal groun ids of complaint. The passions ought 
to be considered as instruments subservient to the com- 
mou purposes of life, and upon that consideration we 
may safely conclude, that no prudent man would desire 
to root them out of his nature, but only to keep them 
under the guidance of reason. 

The passions are usually distinguished into two classes 
the concupiscible and irascible. To the former be Jong 
love, desire, and joy; and to the Jatter, anger, fear, 
griel, &e. 

1. Love may be considered as the principle of self 
preservation, and the origin of the other passions ; whose 
various exertions manifestly tend tothe same end. Whey 
that end is secured, and the individual is sate and at 
ease, then the genuine progress of this passion extends 
to the commuuity, and is very apparent in the more 
dittused streams of general Benevolence. 

2. Desire is a necessary impulse to call forth the 
powers of Man, and to urge him to such measures as 
may obtain the supplies, conveniences, and vratifica- 
tions, which he stands in need of. Hence it appears, 
that the moderate movements of this passion serve, like 
favourable winds to mariners, as usetul auxiliaries to him 
in carrying on his designs with success, 

8, Joy 1s the natural consequence of a man’s accoms 
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phish ing his desires, whether he be engaged in the purs 
suit o* some good, or in avoiding any thing to which he 
is averse. Inu this state, the vently lowing spirits cheer 
and exhilarate the mind, as the bemen ‘beams of the 
te ra rate sun warm and enliven the body. 

Anger seems to be implanted for a body-guard ; 
and’ IS I estwatene ously exerted for the safety of ei in= 
dividual, when he is concerned to repel any injury or 
violence that may be offered to him. 

5. lear presents men with cautious representations of 
the dangers that may attend any difheult or daring en- 
terprises s: and consequently restrains the excess of their 
desires. In some cases it serves to counterbalance Anger. 

G. Grief, though the most oppressive passion in 
nature, answers many good purposes. It chiefly serves 
to stir up the mind to seek reiicf for ¢ very kind of mis- 
fortune or musery : and hence it becomes a great pro- 
moter of compassion. Grief in the otiender frequently 
sofiens the anver of the oftended: and the silent anguish 
of the penitent heart stands represented as_ the most ac- 
ceptable sacrifice to avert the dreaded judyiment of 
offended Heaven. 

Fyrom this account an impartial enquirer may perceive, 
that the operations of each passion, so long as they are 
conformable to the order of Nature, are highly conducive 
to the welfare of Man; and therefore the passions them- 
selves are wisely annexed to his frame and constitution. 
Nor will it be difficult to understand, that even the dise 
agreeable sensations which arise from ‘thei? exertions have 
their use and benefit: for snch sensations are seldoin 
felt, unless to prevent or remove some disorders, that 
might interrupt either the animal or moral perfection of 
Human Nature. In this pomt of view, may not their 
operations be like the flaming sword in the eardeu of 
Eden, ** continually turning every way where. “they can 
possibly guard this tree of life >” v. 
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REMARKS ON THE TITLE OF THANE AND ABTEANL 


IN A LETTER TO A FRIEND. 
Sir, 

AGREEABLE to my promise I send you some remark 
on the title of Thane in Scotland, and te autho, y thar 
was annexed to that most ancient and howouiabie of + 
hy our kings and the estates, in the eariier a 
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Scottish monarchy. A Thane (which signifies a servant) 
held under the king a jurisdic = over a district called 
a Thanedom, and afterwards a Sheriffdom or county.— 
His office was to give judgment in all civil and criminal 
cases within his Thanedom. Upon perusing the claims 
of hereditary jurisdiction in Scotland, when they were 
annexed to the crown in 1748, I find that in the year 
1405, a receipt was granted by Robert duke of Albany , 
regent of Scotland, for investing Donald, thaue of Cal- 
der, in his thanedom, as heir at Jaw to Aadew. thane 
of Calder, his father, to whom he had previously been 
served heir, and returned in the heritable offices of Shi- 
reef for Thane) of Nairn, and constable of the castle of 
Nairn. He was accordingly seased of his lands and 
thanedom ; and the seasine is produced as a voucher in 
the year 1748, to prove the fact. By this it appears that 
the thanes of Calder exercised a jurisdiction over the 
thanedom, and afterwards shentidom of Nairn. The 
title of earl (an English dignity derived from the Saxon 
Forlas, sigmfying honour) was first introduced into 
Scotland by Malcolm Canmore, and eained ground to 
the prejudice of the more ancient title of Thane. The 
title of earl was often granted without any jurisdiction 
annexed toit; but the dignity of ‘Thane, never. And 
this perhaps was the chief reason for its total disuse in 
the year 1476, when William thane of Calder had his 
thanedoin erected into a free barony and regality. He 

was the last thane of Scotland; for the crown, to add 
to its influence, then abolished this dignity. 

As to the very ancient title of Abthane, Iam more at 
a loss to point out the nature and extent of its jurisdie 
tion. I find Crinan, Abthane of Dull and the Westera 
Isles, (who married Beatrix the eldest daughter of Mal- 
colm the Second, and was father to Duncan the First 
king of Scotland) was considered as the most powerful 
man in the kingdom. It is generally thought that he 
exercised the ohhee of chief justiciar over the kingdoin ; 
perhaps ina similar manner as it was exercised by the 
family of Argyle so late as the year 1628, when the lord 
born heritable justiciar of all Scotland did resign that 
high office to king Charles 1. In addition to the office of 
chief justiciar, Crinan (as it was thought) was the king’s 
steward over the crown landsin the Western Isles, as well 
as a large district on the mam land of Scotland, called 
Dull, What was the extent of the crown’s patrimony 
ealled Dall, Ido not know; but in the claim of Sir Ro- 
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bert Meuzies for the lordship of Apin O Dull, in 1748, 
the lord advocate, in his reply, says, that the lordship of 
Apin O Dull was anciently a part of the patrimony of the 
crown ; and it is natural to suppose that it was part of 
Crinan’s Abthanedom. 

The lordship of Apin O Dull, as claimed by Sir 
Robert Menzies, comprehended the lands situated in 
the parishes of Weem, and Dull, and Logierant. 

Crinan was the last Abthane of Scotland : for his son, 
Duncan the First, appointed Bancho thane of Lochaber, 
as his dapifer or senescullus. And Malcolm Canmore 
appointed Walter to the office of dapifer domind regis, 
which became hereditary in his family until they suc- 
ceeded to the throne in the person of Robert the Second. 


R. 











EXTRACTS 
FROM SOME DETACHED THOUGHTS OF MONTESQUIFU, PUB- 

LISHED A FEW YEARS $INCE BY M. DE LA PLACE, OF 

BRUSSELS. 

‘““T am attached to my country, because I like the 
«¢ Government under which I was born, without being 
‘C afraid of it, or expecting any emolument from it. | 
‘share equally with my fellow-citizens in the protection 
‘«“ which it affords to ws, and I thank God that he has 
“ oiven to mea degree of moderation. 

“If 1 knew any thing that would be useful to myself, 
«and at the same time prejudicial to my family, I would 
‘ erase it from my mind ; if | knew any thing that would 
« be useful to my family, but prejudicial to my country, 
<< | would strive to forget it; if f knew any thing that 
“ would be useful to my country, but prejudicial te 
‘¢ mankind, I should look upon it as a crime. 

«‘ We are allowed to aspire to the highest situations in 
“©our country, because it is permitted to every citi- 
‘© zen to wish to be useful to his country. Besides, 
‘©a noble ambition (when properly directed) is a senti- 
‘* ment very useful to society ; for, as the physical world 
‘© subsists only because every particle of matter tends to 
“ fly off from the ceutre, so the political world sustaing 
«itself by the inward and restless desire that every one 
«< has to remove from the situation in which he is placed. 

«©The heroism that sound morality avows has very 
«*few charms fo: most men ; the heroism that destroys 
‘¢ morality strikes us and forces our admiration, 

‘¢ There are no persons that I have ever more com« 
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and persons of rank 


« pletely Geepeeed, than witlings, 
* devoid of probity. 

‘© My principle has always be sa never to do that by 
«© another person which | could do by myself. This has 
« enabled me to make my fortune by the means which J 
*«< hadinmy own power, moderation, and frugality ; and 
‘never by means external to myself, which are but too 
e ofen base or unjust. 

‘| love to frequent those houses where I can come off 
‘weil with my every-day understanding. 

*« { doat upon tric ndship : I neve remember in my life 
‘to have given away four louis dors from ostentation, 
‘ or to have paid four visits from views of interest. 

‘¢ It was my intention to have made my Esprit des 
« Toiv a work of greater extent, and to have considered 
** many parts of it more fully. 1 am now become unable 
‘to do as I intended. My studies have weakened my 
‘eves; and what light remains within, is merely that of 
se twilight, in which they will soon set for ever. 

‘| am not so humble as the atheists are. I would not 
** change my hopes ot immortality for all their quietism. 

‘*Religion is peculiarly necessary to the Enelish; as 
‘ those persons who are not afraid to destroy themselves, 
‘should at least be taught the fatal and eternal conse 
‘quences that attend the rash and wicked action of : 
** moment. 

‘Ju the course of my life [ have been vesy foolish, 
‘* but have never been m: ilignant. When fi see a man of 
‘worth, L never attempt to take him to pieces. 

‘¢ Idleness* should really be ranked amongst the tore 
‘‘tures of hell. Yet people are foolish enough to class 
«it with the bentitadies ot heaven. 





‘© * Tdleness,” says Lavater strongly, “is the original sin of our 
first parents. Do you not think it then disobedience or rebcllion ? 
** Nothing like it ! their leading vice was idleness. He that can sub- 
“due that one vice, can never fail io accomplish whatever he pur- 
** poses to do.” 

“‘ Idleness, says the learned Lord Monboddo, “ is the source of 

‘almost every vice and folly. For amanw ho d does not know what 
“to do, will do any thing rather than nothing ; and I maintain, 
“that the richest man who is haunted by that foul tiend (as it may 
“be called) isa much more waboppy man than the day-labourer, 
“who carns his daily bread by the sweat of his brow, and who, 
““therefore, only submits to the sentence pronounced upon our tivrst 
“parents after their fall, andwhich, ifit be understood (as 1 think 
*itought to be) of the labour of the wind, ay well as of the. bedy, 
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NET. 385 
«© Those perseus who have hitle to do are great talkers. 
* A man talks, in general, lu proportion to the smail 
= devree ot thouvht which he pOssesses. 
yu the whole course of my life i have never known 
‘any persous completely despised, except those who 
‘© keep bad company. 
“6 Our m0 rn orators appear to give in length what 
“6 the y Wai rit Ma depth.* 
‘if youusk ine, my son, what in general are the pre- 


“se ‘adie es of th English nation, and what they esteem 


we must ail submit to, or be miserable if we do net. And ac- 
” hy -sieeap (hose who have nething to do, endeavour to fly from 
“ ¢ocruselves, and many fly from the country and go abroad for ne 


of 
t a) . Oa .* 
asta i reasoii. 





ae — 


Frusira, nai comes atra petit sequiturque fugacem. 


—4* 


Cainst the foul fiend what can relief afford ? 
Gur bed he singe Hi participates our board ; 
ly as we may o’er earth’s extensive round 
Fle follows still, and at our heels is found. 
From his fe'l looks each Jey 2 becnyeries = te 
And life itself beneath his grasp expires 
‘ And some go out of life for no other reason (and I think there may 
** be a worse reason), then because they hav e nothing to do in it.” 


Metaphuys. vol. iv. p. 92. 


—— 


Weariness.of life,” says Dr. Darwin, “in its moderate degree 
‘has becn esteemed a motive to action by some philosophers ; but 
* those men who have run through the usual amusements of life 
‘early, lurespeet of their age, aud who have not industry or ability 
* to cultivate these sciences which afford a perpetual fund of noe 
‘‘velfy aud of consequent entertainment, are liable to become tired 
*ofhie, as they suppose there is nothing new to be found in it that 
“ean afk ord them pleasure; like Alexander, who is said to have 
et ‘hed tcars, because he had not a nother world to conguer.” 


The remedies recommended by this ingenious philosopher against 
the a@dJium vite ave, “* some restraint in exhausting the usual plea- 

suves Of the world early in life ; the agreeable cares of a matrimo- 
‘nial life: the cultivation of science, as of Chemistry, Natu ral 
“Philosophy, Natural History, &c. which supply an inexhaustible 
“ ssarce of pleasurable novelty, and relieve ENNUI by the exertion 
“they occasion. 

Zoonomia, Vol. il. 


* Tully himself calls this defect “ calumnia dicen:li,” the scandal 
of f public speaking. This abuse of 2 noble faculty has ultimately 

f.* ye d ev ry state in which it has been practised. Athens and 
R Pome fell, when the tinsel of rh etoric was preferred to the pure ¢ cold 
afk ae vo, When men affected to appear wise rather then be 
really so, po found the nat.on foolish enough to be satisfied with 
ihe shadow mstead of the substance. “ Is it not surprising,” says 
Dom Noel Argonne, © that, since clogucuce has begun to be suf 
‘€fetently known, mankind sheuid still continue to be duped by it?” 
5 ie 
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Tilt 


“ficulty. They do not appearto affect either war or am- 
‘bition, neither those persons who are well with thie 
*6 ladies, nor those who have the ears of the minister,— 
«¢ They appear desirous that men should be men. ‘T 
‘esteem only twothings, wealth and merit. 

‘© Itis not,” says this acute writer, in his Spirit of 
** Laws, ‘© it 1s not my business to inquire, whether th 
«© English really possess that freedom which they are sup- 
*‘ posed to have. It is enough for my purpose that it 1: 


~ 


«« most, [ should answer your question with some 4 


Bey 


| 
‘‘ established by their laws. Ido not however pity thes: 
«“ nations who do not enjoy that blessing. I know bi 
<6 too well that excess of reason itself is not a desirable 
‘thing, and that in geueral mankind adapt thems 
‘« better to a medium than to the extremes.” 








—— —_ 
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SETTLEMENT OF CHILDREN, 


THE serious concern Of many an anxious parent, 
the middle ranks of life, to whom this short article is ad- 
dressed as a friendly hint. 

Such persons in selecting situations for their sons, can- 
not be too careful, not only of the kind of man, but the 
kind of business, mm which they place their child. 

He ought in every instance to be instructed in scme 
manual art or handicraft, by which, if opportunity or 
capital prove wanting, to set him up, he may secure to 
himself the means of subsistence in a subordinate situa- 
tion. 

It is too great a sacrifice to sink a largesum of money 
to perhaps half achild’s fortune, and seven of the most 
important years of his life, to domy the honors of « 
counter, descanting on musiin, long lawn, and pearl 
necklaces, or learning to bear with .women ; who aiter 
turning things upside down an hour or two, rush out in 
search of another good sort of creature as ever lived. 

Fathers of famihes ought also to know that there are 
many London tradesmen, assisted by country correspon- 
dents, who consider this method of ensnaring the un- 
wary, as a fair and important source of income. 

A man will read this article, and ought to blush while 
he reads it, who professes without scruple, after he has 
drank a bottle of port at another man’s table, that by 
this unfair and dishonourable traflic, he has realized mere 
than three thousand pounds. 
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if this unfeeling, this dishonest man, after having en- 
trapped the vino of his avarice, would only have paid 
a little attention to their moral conduct, but more parti- 
cularly to their mode of passing the evening after hours 
of business, it would be some palliation of his crime; 
but by a union of negligence and ill-usage, he tempts 
or provokes them to escape from this bird of prey; is 
thankful that he has got md of them; pockets their 
money, and sits down infamous and centented. 

I compare such w man to the inhabitants of certain 
parts of the sea-coast, who by false hghts, and other 
abominable means, deceive and sniabons unfortunate 
coasters ; aud, when unfortunate sailors have been 
shipwrecked by their felonious arts, then plunder and 
maltreat them. 


Some of the young men committed to the care of this 


iighly culpable character, mght be met within New 
Holland or Newgate Calendar, and it is far from my 
wish to say, that they were wholly tree from blame. 

1 only wish to impress and diffuse an idea, that the 
duty of those who take apprentices and pupils, and of 
those who commit or recommend them to the care of 
others, is awful and important. 

He, who by neghgence, ill-usage, and improper ex- 
posure to tempt ition, drives or entices yeung men, into 
rashuess, folly or crime, participates largely in their guilt, 
aud he who can but does not prevent, it, in the mean 
hope of saving meat, drink, and lodging, and creating 
a vacancy for avother dupe, is little better than a swind- 
jer or highway man. 


ne eee | 
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WOMEN. 


Ir has been observed by a late writer, that in the con- 
quest of South America, the Spaniards received consi- 
derable assistance from the females of the country they 
mvaded. 

Columbus would have perished for want of food, had 
he not been supphed by a woman; and Marina, who 
acted in the double capacity of mistress and interpreter 
to Fernando Cortez, was actively instrumental in the 
destruction of Mexico, where she first drew her breath. 

‘The females, in the instances I have mentioned, were 
of that unhappy class, who are generally attached to 
their companions, only by the gross, unsentimental tie 
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of carnal appetite: they were the mere instruments 


pleasure and convenience, the domestic drudeves, rather 
than the confidential frends, of their masters: it is nae 
tural, if women are treated as slaves, thet they will, lilce 
slaves, be inditterent to a change of tyrant Se 

But ] could produce teu thousand Instances, from ne 
cient and modern times, of FAITHFU), HONOURABLE 
WIVES, who, in the trytug moments of private wdverst- 
ty, or public disaster, have heroically e xposed themselves 
in the cause of their husbands and their children, to duii- 
r, difficulty, and death. 

Our French nevghbours are said to have expressed warn 
wishes for English girls and Enelish erineas, vor have [ 
a doubt of ther ardent desire to deprive us of those in 
valuable treasures :—-BUT THEY MUsT HEW A PASSAGE TO 
THEM THROUGH OUR HEARTS. 

Dunne the arduous strugele in which we are envaged 
with all implacable Loe, | have witnessed BPuUIeeroaus it 
stances of female patriotism, and zealous co Operation 


fyg> 
ee 


| aig ) 
indeed, so convinced are the whole sex, that ‘foe 


isan 
} 


enemy to every thing decent, desirable, aud gett tic 


, 


, 


hfe, that I new hesitate in belie vine, thet nay four love- 
ly princesses would submit to the foul embraces of an 
Key ntiun marauder:—that humble beantv, and unas- 
suming tenderness, which are how the only solace of my 
jife, would, ! atth convinced, pret, r death to Haring my 
pat ernal cottage, with a Gaallie sunseculotte., or a pot- 
headed democratic renezudo. 


Si Pa TAL ANIMALS, 


DURING my eae in Paris, in amy youth, there was a 
lady, who, by perseverance and the force of instruction, 
had tau ieht a tl a cat, a sparrow, and a mouse, to live 
tovret he hike hrothers and sister , I do not pretend To 
say that they were cordial in their aNection; but these 


four ammals slept on the same bed, and eat out of the 
saine plate. The dog i it is true helped humself tirst, and 


took the lary st share mut he did not fors vet the e at, who 
also had the civilite é eee SOC Ata I its for the 


mouse, as well as some crumbs of bread for the s; arrow, 
A 


i * ) ea ! a 
W jiié I} tcs COMPA > ab cl not prac: 4 he 


~ 
‘ 


After the rey as st the dance co fi a Phe dog 


liek ? 
ce we, FEA Ae 


the eat, ae t} 1e cat Head the dog The mouse played 


vith the paws of the cat, who was taught to draw in het 
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rails, and let the mouse only feel tle velvet of her feet. 
As ior the sparrow, he Hew apout, alls Ls rite th nes pecked 
one, and sometimes another, without having the smallest 
feather displaced. In short, there was so strict an union 
amony the meuibers of this frateruity, ries lLabits were so 
much alike,and they had so mucti coulideuce im the good 
faith of ere h ot tt r, Chat the Te nNCcver Were the least sus- 
picion or til conduct among them. It ts unpostble to say 

which was the most ies ea the dociity of the ani 
he or the industry of their mistress, who, with such 
talents for cout Hhatiag - discordant mchinations and Oppe- 
site luterests, would, in my Oplnloil, have cut an excel- 
lent figure atthe Diet of iatisbon. 














MELANG E. 


No. 1. 
—_— The 
Cha e & SO? & Ju 
a 
Purgttic Crepuxutry.—-A ve eman having ruined 


himself by extravagance, turned quack to retrieve it— 
Hie first attempted to practise at Paris, bat bemg disap~ 
poluted there, directed his views to the provinces. He 
arrived at Lyons, and announced himself as the celebra- 
ied Dr. Maataccini, who can restore the dead to life, and 
declared that in fifteen days he would go to the public 
church-yard, and excite a Sen eral resurrection / 

This declaration excited eeneral murmurs agaist the 
doctor, who, not in the least disconcerted, applied to the 
inagistraies, and desired that he might be put under a 
guard to prevent his escape, until he should perforin the 
undertaking. This proposition inspired perfect confi- 
dene ey al id the whole city came to consult Doctor Mane 
taccin, end purchase his beaume de vie. 

As the pe riod for the periormance of this miracle ape 
proached, the anxiety among the iuhabitants of Lyons 
yncreased. At leneth he received the lollowing letter 
from arich citizen :— 

‘© "Phe great operation, doctor, which you are going 
to perform, tas broke my rest. [havea wife buried for 
some time, who was afury, and I am unhappy enough 

vady without her resurrection. dn the name of heaven 
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do not make the experiment. I will give you fiity louts 
to keep your secret to yoursell.’ 

In an instant after, two dashing beaux arrived, and 
with the utmost earnestness cntreated the doctor not to 


a 


revive their old father, formerly the greatest miser in the 
city, as by such an event th ley should Wh reduced to 
the utmost indigence. They offered him the fee of sixty 
louis, but the doctor shook his head in doubtful compli- 
cil lice, 

Scarcely had they retired, ier 2 youny widow, on the 
eve of matrimony, thre w herself at the doctor’s seem and 
with sobs and sighs i: uplore ‘dlismercy. Ina word, from 
inorning to night, the doctor received letters, visits, pre- 
seuts, fees, toan excess that absolutely overwhelmed him. 
The minds of the citizens were so variously and violently 
avitated, some by fear, others by curiosity, that the chief 
magistrate walt d upon this wonderful physician, and 
thus addressed him :— 

‘“ Sir, from my experience of your rare talents, I hav 

ot the least doubt of your ability to accomplish the re- 
surrection in our church.yard, the day after to-morrow, 
according to your promise : but | pray you to observe that 
our city is in the greatest confusion, the uproar is univers 
sal, and I entreat you to consider the dreadful revolution 
which the success of your experiment must produce in 
every famiuy. I therefore farther entreat you not to at- 
tempt it, but to co away, and thus restore the tranquility 
of the citizens. In justice however to your rare and divine 
talents, | shall give vou an atte station, in due form, sanc-= 
tioned by our great seal, that you can revive the dead, 
that it was our io i faults that we were not ey e-witnesses 
of your power. 

The certificate was sealed, sizned, and delivered, and 
Doctor Montaccini went to work new miracles in some 
other city. In a short time, he made his appearance in 
Paris, loaded with gold, laughed at popular credulity, 
and spent immense sums 1p luxury and extravagance.— 

A lady, who was a downright charlatan in love, assisted 
in reduci ne him to poverty, but by another provincial 
tour, he acd ulres ‘d another fortune. 

Messrs. Fox anp HWare.—Mr. Hare, formerly the 
envoy to Poland, had apartments in the same house with 
Mr. Fox ; and, hke his friend Charles, had frequent 
dealings with the monied Israelites. One morning, as he 
was looking out of his window, he observed several of the 
tribe assembled at the door, for admittance. Pray gen- 
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tlemen, says he, are you Fox hunting or Hare hunting, 
this mornin ue 

LLoYD, HISHOP OF Ww oncEesTER.—When Dr. Lloyd, 
Bishop of Worce: ‘ter, 80 eminent for his prophecies, by 
his solicitation and compliance at court, got translated 
from a poor Welsh bishopric to a rich Enelish one, 2 
reverend dean of the chure h said, that he found his bro- 
ther Lloyd s spelt prop vhet with an fe 

A PRECEDENT For Sin Home Pornam.—lIn the reign 
of Queen Anne, Captain Hardy, whose ship was station- 
ed at Largos-bay, happened to rece ive undoubted advice 
of the arrival of the Spanish galleons, under the convoy of 
seventeen men of war in the harbour of Vi wo; and with- 
ouvé any warrant for so doing, set sail, and came up with 
Sir George Rooke, who was then admiral and comiman- 
der in chief in the Mediterrane ‘an, and gave him such in- 
telligence as induced him to make the best of his v way to 
Vigo, where ai! the before mentioned galleons and men of 
war were either taken or destroyed. 

Sir George was sensible of the importance of the ad- 
vice, and the successful expedition of the captain,—but 
after the fight was over, the victory obtained, and the pro- 
per advantage s made of it,—the Admiral evdared Cap- 
sain Hardy aboard, and with astern countenance said,— 
«© You have done, Sir, a very important piece of service 
to the throne,—you fave added to the honour and riches 
of your country by your diligence,—but don’t you know 
that vou are liable at this instant to be shot for quitting 
your station.” ‘* He is unworthy of bearing a commis- 
sion under her Majesty,” replied the captain, «* who 
holds dis life as aught, when the giory and laterest of his 
queen and ‘country require him to hazard it.” On this 
heroic answer, he was dispatched home with the first news 
of the victory, and letters of recommendation to the 
queen, who instantly knighted fin, and afterwards made 
him a rear-admiral. 

HamMLeT.—Shakespeare’s notion of royal carousing in 
Denmark, seems to have been very well founded. In 
1632, Mr. Howell, who went as secretary with Leicester, 
the English ambassador to the King of Denmark, says, 
*¢ The king feasted my lord once, ~ and it lasted from 
eleven o'clock till towards the evening, during which 
time, the king began thirty-five healths. His | majesty 
was taken away at Jast in his chair, but t my Lord of Lei- 
cester bere up stoutly all the while, so that when there 
came two of the king’s guard to take him by the arms, 
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year’s imprisonment, Sainte Croix kept Exili with him 
until he became perfectly master of the art, in which 
he afterwards instructed the marchioness, in order that she 
might employ it in bettering the circumstances of both. 
When she had acquired the principles of the art, she as- 
sumed the appearance of a nun, distributed food to the 
poor, nursed the sick in the Hotel Dieu, and gave them 
medicines, but only fer the purpose of trying the strength 
of her poison undetected on these helpless wretches. It 
was said in Paris, by way of satire, that no young phy- 
sician, in introducing himself to practice, had ever so 
speedily filled a churchyard as Brinvillier. By the force 
of money, she prevailed on Sainte Croix’s servant, called 
La Chauseé, to administer poison to her father, inte 
whose service she got him introduced, and also to her 
brother, who was a counsellor of the parliament, and ree 
sided at his father’s house. To the former the poison was 
viven ten times before he died ; the son died sooner ; 
but the daughter, | Mademoiselle d’Aubray, the marchi- 
oness could not poison, because, perhaps, she was too 
much on her guard ; for a suspicion soon arose that the 
father and son had been poisoned, and the bodies were 
opened. She would, however, have escaped, had not 
providence brought to light the villany. 

Sainte Croix, when pre paring poison, was accus- 
tomed to wear a vlass mask ; but as this once happened 
to drop off by accident, he was suffocated, and found 
dead in his laboratory. Gover nment caused the effects 
of this man, who had no fainily, to be examined, and a 
list of them to be made ont. On searching them, there 
was found a small box, to which Sainte Croix had affixed 
a written request, that after his death it might be de- 
livered to the Marchioness de Brinvillier, or, in case she 
should not be living, that it might be burnt. Nothing 
could bea greater inducement to have it opened than 
this singular petition; and that being done, there was 
found in it a great abundance of poisons of every kind, 
with labels on which their effects, proved by experiments 
made on animals, were marked. When the marchioness 
heard of the death of her lover and instructor, she was 
desirous te have the casket, and endeavoured to get 
possession of it, by bribing the officers of justice: but as 
she failed in this, she quitted the kingdom. La Chaussee, 
however, continued at Paris, laid clei to the property 


of Sate Croix. was seized and imprisoned, confessed 
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more acts of villany than were suspected, and was, in 
consequence, broke alive on the wheel in 1673. 

A very active officer of justice, named Desgrais, was 
dispatched in search of the marchioness de Brinvillier, 
who was found iu a convent at Liege, to which she had 
fled from England. To entice her from this privileged 
place, which folly had consecrated for the protection of 
vice, Desgrais assumed the dress of an abbe, found 
means to get acquainted with her, acted the part of a 
lover, and having engaged her to go out on an excursion 
of pleasure, arrested her. Among her effects at the 
convent, there was found a confession, written by her 
own hand, which contained a complete catalogue of her 
crimes. She there acknowledged that she had set fire to 
houses, and that she had occasioned the death of more 
persons than any one ever suspected. She remarked also, 
that she had continued a virgin only till the seventh year 
of her age. Notwithstanding all the craft which she em- 
ployed to escape, she was conveyed to Paris, where she 
at first denied every thing; and, when im prison, she 
played piquet to pass away ‘the time. She w as, however, 
convicted, brought to a confession of her enormities, 
became a convert, as her confessor termed it, and wont 
with much firmness to the place of execution, on the 
16th of July, 1076; where, when she beheld the multi- 
tude of spectators, she exclaimed, 11 a contemptuous 
manner, ‘ You have come to see a tine spectacle!’ She 
was beheaded, and afterwards burned ; a punishment too 
mild for such an offender. As she had been amused 
with some hopes of a pardon, on account of her relations, 
when she mounted the scaffold, she cried out “ C'est 
donc tout de bon” 

Among a number of persons suspected of being con- 
cerned in this affair, was a German apothecary. named 
Glaser, who, on account of his knowledge in chemistry, 
was intimate with Exili and Sainte Croix. From him 
they had both procured the materials which they used, 
and he was some years confined in the Bastille; but the 
charge against him being more minutely investivated, he 
was decl: ared innocent, ‘ond set at liberty. He was ‘the 
author of a treatise of chemistry » printed at Parisin 1€67, 
and reprinted afterwards at Brussels in 167 0, and at 
Lyons in 1679.” 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 





PROBATQUE CULPATQUE. 
—— —i_P—, 


A New Illustration of the Sexual System of Carolus Von 
Linnaeus, comprehending an elucidation of the several 
parts of the kructification ; a Prize Dissertation on the 
Sexes of Plants; a full explanation of the classes, and 
orders of the Sexual System; and the Temple of Flora, 
or Garden of Nature, being picturesque botanical, co- 
loured plates of select Plants, tllustrative ef the same, 
with descriptions. By Robert John Thorntoa, M.D. 
&c. &c. imperial folio. 


We are not more astonished at the magnificence of 
this splendid volume, than at the enterprizing spirit 
which sugyested the publication, and the zeal and per- 
severance which have been shewn in conducting it 
through the press. Dr. Thornton has indeed raised a 
o British trophy in honour of Linneus,” which has 
never been equalled, and will perhaps never be excelled. 

Of such a wo k we have only to state the contents, 
It has no demai.d upon criticism. It commences with a 
dedication to the queen. ‘* as an eternal inemorial of 
that patronage which is granted to botany by her most 
gracious majesty.” The preliminary observations which 
follow, include a description of the five parts of flowers ; 
viz. the pistilluin, stamen, corolla, calyx, and noctarium, 
with their analysis or divisions into sexual kinds. 

These observations form a proper introduction to the 
translation of the Prize dissertation on the sexes of 
Plants, by Linneus, written in 1759. The origin of the 
Sexual System, which we shall transcribe, comprizes a 
brief account of the early history of this wonderful man, 
‘© LLinneeus was ushered into the world in the month of 
May, 1707, and as this great naturalist observes iu his 
diary,” his parents rec -eived their first born with | joy, and 
devoted the greatest attention to impressing on his mind 
the love of virtue, both by precept and example. The 
same thing that is said of a poct, ** Nascitur, non fit,’ 
may be, without impropriety, applied to the subject of 
this memoir. From the very time that he first left his 
cradle, he almost lived in his father’s garden, which was 
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planted with some of the rarer shrubs and flowers; and 
thus were kindled, before he had well left his mother’s 
arms, those sparks, which afterwards produced such a 
blaze.”” As he advanced in youth, it is mentioned in the 
diary, ** that he never ceased from harassing his fa- 
ther with questions about the names, qualities, and na- 
ture of every plant he saw, and often used to enquire 
more than even his father, who was an expert botanist, 
was able to answer.” ** Whilst at school,” the diary con- 
tinues, ** he employed his play hours in hunting after 

lants :” hence he was called ‘* The little Botanist.” He 
had made an herbarium ‘* at this early period,” and ‘¢ his 
plants were classed after the system of TouRNEFORT.” 
From school he went to ‘* the university of Lund.” 
Thence he removed to the famous university of ‘* Up- 
sal.” Here an accident brought him early into notice. 
‘* Inthe autumn of the vear 1729, LiInNa&US was ex- 
amining very intensely some plants in the academic gar- 
den, when Cexsus, a venerable divine, happened to have 
repaired thither for the same purpose. They fell ito 
conversation, and CELSUs was so struck with admiration at 
the vast knowledge of playts discovered by Linn £us that 
he requested him to bring his Herbarium along with him, 
which was even then very rich, and live with him free of 
expence.”” Linn us frankly observes in his diary, that 
in the hbrary of Cetsus he first saw a review in the 
Leipsic Commentaries of VAaiLuant’s “ Discourse on 
the Structure of Flewers,’”’ which strongly inculcates the 
seres of plants*, and that this induced him to be more 
attentive to the stamina and pistilla in flowers, and that 
after ininute and diligent observation, he found them to 
vary even as much as the petals themselves; upon which 
last circumstance the famous system of TourRNErort 
is founded.” ‘Phe result of this extended enquiry Lin- 
NZUS committed to writing, and CELSsUs was so pleased 
with this manuscript treatise on the sexes of plants, that 
he sent it to RupBer the professor of botany at Upsal, 
who expressed much approbation, and in consequence 
desired Linn 2us to be sent to him. The result of this 
meeting was the appoimtment of Linn aus us lecturer in 
the room of RupBEE, who was now too far advanced in 
years to continue lecturing, Linnaus, therefore, gave 





* The discovery of the seres of plants is often arrogated by the 
French to Vaillant, but justly belongs to our own countryman, Sir 
Thomas Millington. 
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his first public lecture in that university in the spring of 
1733, and although only twenty-three : years of age, was 
received by the pupils with every flattering mark of ap- 
probation; and RuDBEE appointed him also tutor to his 
sons, and he enjoyed in the house of the aged professor, 
every opportunity of further improvement. RuDBEE 
had formerly travelled over Lapland in the year 1679, at 
the command of Caries XI. but his journal was de- 
stroyed by the great fire at Upsal, in 1702; but the ane 
cient professor, ga the garrulity of old age, would often 
discourse with him of his as youth! ful encounters,” what 
he had seen, the new plants he had discovered, and he 
kindled up an ardent desire in the youthful mind of Line 
N.ZUS to visit those regious. Providence appears always 
to have interfered for his advancemeut. Gustavus 
Apo.puus, the reigning monarch, had directed the 
Royal Academy of Sweden to appoiut some person to ex~ 
plore the natural productious of the Arctic regions. 
Every eye was naturally turned towards Linn aus, and, 
notwithstanding the sacrifice, even Rupspee wished to 
see his former labours revive by those of his successor. 
Linn aus had even at this period planned out his Serual 
System, but no body of plants had been arranged under 
it, t, which was another great stimulus to the active enter- 
prizing mind of LINN £Us to accept the lure of ambition 
held out by the foyal Academy. Accoutred as he ap- 
pears in our painting*, he visited the whole of Lapland, 
in the year 1732. 

Solus Hyperboreas glacies, Tanaimque nivalem, 

Arvague Rhipeis nunquam viduata pruinis 

Lustrabat, ad ” . * 

Ving. Grora. 

This gave origin to his immortal work, the “* Flora 
Lapponica,” where LInN#&us relinquished all former 
systems, and arranged the Northern plants he had col- 
lected according to “their sexes, which greatly excited the 
attention of the botanist, and the world, towards Tue 
SEXUAL SYSTEM. 

This system at first had to encounter the opposition 
of the highest literary eminence in every country. In 
Russia it met with a most violent and bigotted opposi-~ 
tion from S1iGesBECK; 1n Germany, the envious resent 








_ —_—~= 


* A fine mezzotinto by Kingsbury, from an original picture by 
Hoffman, in the possession of Dr, T bor nton, 
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ment of Hetster: in France, the ridicule of Bur- 
FON; in Switzerland, the en light tened, but still pre- 
judiced, rejection of HALLER; in /ta/y, the decided and 
laborious opposition of PontepeR4« ; and in England, the 
sarcastic and futile objections of ALSTON’ w hilst at home 
it was much opposed from the general envy of merit.— 
But it soon triumphed over every obstacle, ‘and notwith- 
standing the celebrated works of a TouNNEFOA '. anda 
JusstEU. , it is even at this.day, received as the precomi- 
nant system in France, a country justly celebrated for the 
number of its learned men, and the general thirst after 
real knowledge, and great encouragement to science and 
men of letters, but suspected of being extremely na- 
tzonal; whilst in Russia, Germany, Sesitzertond, Italy, 
and England, although there are fifty-two different sys- 
tems of Botany, and we can boast of a Ray yet the 
SEXUAL ONE Is the ouly system, that is universally 
adopted.” 

An analysts of this system is next given, with an en- 
craved symbolical represt ntation of it; a ‘Table of its 
orders; and a synthesis of the sistem, to which Dr. 
Thornton has annexed his reformed sexual system, with 
an apology for his boldness in attempting to alter the 
plan of the illustrious Linn aus. 

‘ Jam aware (he observes) that venturing to reform 
in such a degree the Sexual System, as | have done, will 
brug upon me, with some, much severe reproach. J am 
conscious, indeed, ai well as others, that the credit of 
the Sexual System of LInN-EuUs, as an énvention, sur- 
passes all power of praise, and hence has found enthu- 
siastic admirers; and with timid hands I have ae pa 
totake to pieces the superstructure he raised, and build 
from the old materials, which I have carefully and ne i- 
ous/y preserved, @2NEW EDIFICE, suited to mosdern im- 
provement and convenience ; hoping, however, that those 
who may, suai publish the works of Linnzus, will 
bring the Sexual System as delivered by himself, and nat 
edite forward, in the works said to be those ef Linneus, 
What he never either thouglit or wrote.” 

‘Phe picturesque botanical plates are in number thirty- 
one.—1. A’sculapias, Flora, Ceres and Cupid, henour- 
ing the bust of Linnzus.—g. Cupid inspiring Plants with 
Love.—3. The Sexual Systein of Linneus.—4. Snow 
Drop.—5 Persian Cyclamen.—0. Group of Hyacinths. 
7. Group of Roses.—8. Group of Carnations—9. Group 
of Auricujas.x—10. Group of Tulips.—11. The Queen. 
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12. American Aloe.—13. Nodding Renealmina.—14. 
Night-biewing Cereus.—15. Oblique- leaved Begoma.— 
16. Large- flowing Sensitive Plant.—17. Common Pas- 
sion-flower.—18. Winged = Passion-flower.—19. Quad- 
tanvular Passion-ilower.—20. White Lily.-—21. apne 
Lily.— 22. Dragon Arum.—23. Hisute Stapelia.—24. 
Pitcher Plant.—25. Rhododendron.—2i. American Cow- 
slip.—27. Narrow-leaved Kalmia.—28.China Limodo- 
ran.—29. Indian Canna.—30. Sacred Egyptian Bean. 
31. Blue Egyptian Water-Lily. 

Each scenery is auienane to the subject. Thus on 
the night-blowing Cereus we have the moon playing on 
the dimpled water, and the turret clock points XII. the 
hour at night when this flower isin its full expanse. In 
the large-flowering Mimosa, first discovered on the 
mountains of Jamaica, we have the humming-birds of 
that country, and one of the Aborigines struck with as- 
tonishment at the particularities of the plant. In the 
Canada Li1y there is expressed the shade it delights in, 
with a sky whose clouds yet cuntain snow withinjtheir bo- 
som. In the narrow-leaved Kaumta, which comes forth 
under the same zone, but at an earlier season the moun- 
tains are still covered with their fleecy mantle. The 
nodding RENEALMIA, on the contrary, has a warm sky, 
and cocoa-nut trees skirt the distant scenery. The Au- 
ricula ts cepeeenten as flourishing on Alpine mountains, 
when the utility of ther banner ” becomes conspicuous. 
In the DobDOCATHEON, or American CowsLIP, a sea-view 
is given, and a vessel bearimg a flag of that country: 
the same ts shewn by a butter-fly in the plates of the ob- 
lique-leaved Becota; wad the Pontic RuopovENDRON. 
In the Chinese Ltwoponon, and the Jndian CANNA, are 
represented the Pagodas of the east. The Turips and 
Hy acINTHs are plac ‘ed in’ Holland, where these flowers 
are particularly caltivated, embellishing a level country. 
The ALoe erects in contrast its stately form among 
mountains, and the height aad length of the whole plant 

may be seen in the bac kK ground, In the maggot bearing 
STAPELIA, we find represented a green African suake, 
and a blow-fly in the act of depositing her eggs in the 
flower, with the maggots produced from this cause. 
The clouds are disturbed, and every thing looks wild 
and sombre about the dragon Arum, a plant equally 
poisonous as feetid. In the white Livy, where a dark 
back-ground was obiiged to be introduc ed to relieve the 
flower, there is a break, presenting to the view a temple, 
the only kind of architecture that can be admitted in a 
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garden. Hence the several species of Passton-F Lowers 
are seen Clambering up pillars, reaching to different 
heights. 

These beautiful plates, richly coloured, from paint- 


invs by Dr. Thornton, Pether, Reinagle, &c. are accom- | 


panied by full explanations, and apposite extracts from 
our best authors, both in prose and poetry; with notes 
and classical illustrations in abundance. 

Among the other embellishments, (besides several alle- 
gorical subjects,) area portrait of Dr.'Thornton, engraved 
by Bartolozzi from a painting by Russell, and of the 
Queen, by Sir William Beechey; four portraits of Lin- 
nus :—I. From the original picture (painted by Hoff- 
man, a pupil of Linneus,) in the possession of A. B. 
Lambert, Esq. vice-president of the Linnzan society ; 
2, in his Lapland dress; 3. his bust; 4. a medallion, 
by Inlander; and an exquisite head of Sir Thomas Mil- 
lington, engraved by Woolnoth. 

It was Dr. Thornton’s original intention to have pre- 
sented the world with seventy plates on the same grand 
scale, but for the unpropitious state of the times, and the 
vast increased expense which would have been thereby 
occasioned to his subscribers. 

Some elegant panegyrical poems, from the pens of 
Dr. Shaw, Mr. Maurice, and Mr. Pratt, conclude this 
splendid volume, which reflects infinite credit on the 
press and the fine arts in this country, and entitles its 
ingenious aud public-spirited author to the admiration 
and gratitude of every friend to botanical science. 


An Essay on the Character of Ulysses, delineated by 
Homer; originally read at the Literary Society at 
Exeter. By the late Richard Hole, L. L, B. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. Johnson. 


As every thing from the pen of Mr. Hole must be ac- 
ceptable to the literary public, we are thankful to his 
friends who have selected from his papers this valuable 
little treatise. ‘The object of the essay is to prove that 
Homer's intention, in drawing the fine character of 
Ulysses, was to exhibit ‘a model of piety and patience, 
of exemplary affection to his family, frends, and coun- 
try: of consummate valour, conduct, fortitude and wis- 
dom; not perfectly faultless, but that of an elevated 
human character, fit for admiration and imitation.” The 
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subject is treated with infinite skill, and the essay 
drawn up with great elegance. 


A Letter to the Right Rev. Dr. Beilby Porteus, Lord 
Bishop of London, on the subject of his citation of the 
writer before the Spiritual Court, on an unfounded 
charge respecting certain Doctrines contained in his 
Visitation Discourse, preached before Dr. Gretton, 
Archdeacon of Esser, at Danbury, July 8, 1806. 
Js.6d. Eaton. 


This letter, instead of proving the charge against the 
preacher to have been unfounded, fixes it more strongly 
upon him. A more jesuitical defence we have never 
read; andif Mr. Stone’s arguments were once admitted, 
the thirte ty-nine articles of the Church of England would, 
indeed, be on a par, as he himself seems to infer, $e with 
the reveries of the Koran, or with the fables of the 
Talmud.” 

A sentence has lately been passed on Mr. Stone in the 
Ecclesiastical Court, for this novel and daring violation 
of his duty as a beneficed member of the established 
church. 


Thoughts on the subject of Education at School; ad- 
dressed to his Friends. By John Bullar. 1s. 8vo. 
Wilhams. 


Mr. Bullar here sets forth his plan of education, in 
which the only striking novelty is, that his scholars shall 
only attend his own place of religious worship ! 


LMistory and Antiquities of Stratford upon Avon, com- 
prising a Description of the Collegiate Church, the 
Life of Shakspeare, and Copies of several Documents 
relating to him and his amily, never before printed ; 
with a Brographical Sketch of other eminent Cha- 
yacters, Natives of, or who have resided in Stratford, 
To which ts added a pariicular Account of the Jubilee, 
celebrated at Stratford in honour of our immortal bard, 
with eight Engravings. By R. B. Wheler. 7s. 8vo. 


Longman. 


The industry and research of Mr. Wheler merit com- 
Vou, IIb. 3E 
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mendation ; but his book is exceedingly heavy, and even 
the name of Shakspeare will scarcely recommend the 
cumbrous materials which are here so laboriously col- 
lected. ‘The accounts of the jubilee were before suffix 
ciently full and particular. 


«a 
The Fifth of November; a Drama in Three Acts, 
written for Schools “By Edmund Philip Bridel, 
L.L. D. Master of the Academy, lege. ls. 6d. 
12me. Richardgon. 


We decidedly object to school theatricals, as affording 
a bias towards a profession for which the young Roscit 
may have no real qualification, and consequently leading 
to a neglect of other more proiitable pursuits. There 
is ingenuity, however, 1n this little drama, which is well 
adapted to the capacities of youth, and in which the 
story of Guy Fawkes 1s judiciously treated. 


The Saunterer; a Periodical Paper. By Hewson 
Clarke, of Emanuel College, Cambridge. Second Edi- 
tion, with additions, and a sketch of “the author's life. 
2mo. 2 vols. Ostell. 


We have felt great pleasure in the perusal of these num- 
bers, which are the production of a young man of extra~ 
ordinary talent, possessing singular powers of discrimina~ 
tion, with an original turn of thinking. Among the minor 
collections of periodical papers, the “Saunterer deserves a 
distinguished situation, 


Public Spirit. 8vo. 3s, Asperne; 1808. 


** Great dangers to our country are impending; the 
crisis of her fate approaches. 


‘ We anxiously turn our eyes towards the external foe, 
whose gigantic strength | is now stretched forth, in every 
direction, to ov erwhelu us; and we place ourselves, with 
manly fortitude, in the best attitude of defence of which 
we are capable. Our courage is undaunted, and we feel 
no dread of the result. Different opinions may dictate 
different postures to be assumed; but to guard against 
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the open hostilities of the enemy is deemed to be our 
peremenat duty, and we overlook all others. 

‘ We are blindly confident, that whilst our energies 
are, in that manner, prepared ayainst him, there remains 
no cause to suspect ourselves. We easily believe it to be 
imposssible that any men, or any party, can, in any war, 
prove false to their country, and least of all in such a war 
as the present; heedlessly believing the popular axiom 
to be true, that, when the country is inminently threa- 
tened from without we shall forget all party disputes and 
grievances within, and instantly rally ina firm phalanx 
round the throne, for ourcommon security. Thus, fur- 
ther reflection is banished. 

Under this soothing reliance, and from want of pro- 
per reflection, we seem insensible to dangers, not indeed 
apparently terrific in their hourly progress, but of equal- 
ly destructive magnitude with the hostile discharge of 
cannon, and by which our ruin may be as completely 
accomplished, unless the precaution be apphed. 

‘© Without either exag egerating or dimimshinug the dan- 
ger of the military preparations which are making ayainst 
us; and without depreciating, on the other hand, the 
means of defence which have been put in practice, let us 
be aware, that in the fluctuation of public parties there 
unhappily now exists within ourselves an unfavourable 
change of circuins-ances, of a most alarming nature, In 
the principles of our political character. Hence arise the 
dangers tv be cautioned against; for our alert enemy is 
ever on the watch, to profit by insidious and underimin- 
ing measures, as much as by the strong arm of open 
hostility. 

‘ Already may we fancy that a sardonic smile upon 
his countenance shows his belief, that we are taking the 
means which may effectively paraly se our own exertions, 
and favour his wishes. 

‘¢ What new remedy is to be pointed out? No new 
remedy : but the application of approved remedies, to a 
diserder which now appears in a new shape. 

‘«¢ The endeavour, in these pages, will be briefly and 
fairly to examine our situation. pointing out the eae 
of our neglected dangers, together with the faults from 
which they spring; and this from the earnest desire of 
exciung, in behalf of our otherwise devoted country, 
every patriotic sensation which, from Inauspicious causes, 


may have too long remained supine.” 
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In this investigation the author discovers much good 
sense, and coolly examines the state of the public mind, 
and the actions and motives of our leading men in aad 
out of power. Excessive confidence he conceives to be 
one of our chief errors. 


We are unfortunately, accustomed rashly to think 
too highly of our own political character, and therefore 
too lightly of the means of its being assailed. We deem 
ourselves true to our country, because perhaps we do not 
sell ourselves, in the grossest sense of the word, for vile 
trash. But to be false, comprehends a great deal more: 
we are false in tendering to the enemy any services what- 
soever, to the prejudice of our country. Such services 
are various: they may be gratuitous, as well as purchas- 
ed by hin; they may be indirect, as well as direct; pas- 
Sive, as well as active; they may be even bestowed nicon- 
sciously; for pride may disdain to accept a proffered 
bribe, whilst a different attack secures a stronger hold 
upon -a weak and unguarded head, or a wicked heart : 
and whether an ignorant dupe be made, or a willing in- 
strument be found, the service is the same. Men in 
public life, not sufficiently enhghtened, frequently be- 
come the Marplots of the system of their own govern- 
nent, and thereby unwary instruments in furthering the 
wishes and projects of the enemy. A soldier, who wields 
his weapon either unskilfully or intemperately, is dan- 
cerous to his comrades more than to his fees. In which 
way soever any of those mischiefs are accomplished, our 
right political character 1s undermined, and the watchful 
duty to our country undischarged. 


‘ By this high estimation of ourselves, we have been 
Pan A also, “most glaringly, im our conception of the 
means employed by the enemy against the powers of the 
continent ; imagining that he owes much of his success 
to the effects of pecuniary bribes on ministers and gene- 
rals, and other characters placed 1 in authority. If he has 
been, on that account, victorious, we have ood reason to 
rest satisfied that similar means will not avail against 
Britons. But let us not dream over this unproved sur- 
mise, worthy only of popular prejudice. We cannot be 
wrong in taking for granted that the high servants of 
other. powers were as inaccessible to direct bribery, as 
persons in similar spheres in our own country.” 
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In order to forin a just idea of the present condition of 
the country, the writer goes back to the French revolu- 
tion, and states the various effects it had upon the people 
of this country. The agents of France were active among 
us. * Crowds of Frenehmen, with all the native ardour 
of their volatile character, were engaged to disseminate 
her doctrines, indefatigably, through the means of the 
press, and through seductive personal intercourse, ad- 
dressed to the personal prejudices, the passions, the weak- 
nesses or grievances of every nation, and of every indivi- 
dual whom they could assail. Crowds of French women, 
too, were to devote themselves with equal zeal to the same 
purposes.” ‘To the influence of this agency he attributes 
the treasonable practices in 1795; the assistance which 
the French cause derived from our press; the deputation 
to Paris; and even Mr. Fox’s admiration of the French 
revolution, and his opposition to the war. The author is 
here perhaps a little too fanciful. After a brief review of 
the progress of the French arms on the continent, and the 
different chan; ves of men and measures which have taken 
place in this country ; ; Mr. Addington’s peace of Amiens, 
and Mr. Fox’s subsequent negociation, &c. &c. the: aus 
thor minutely exainines the conduct of the present mini- 
stry and opposition, of both of whom he makes great 
complaint, not, we think, without ample reason. It 
seems to be his opinion that our chief danger lies in the 
weakness of the public counsels, and the party spirit 
which prevails in parliament. He concludes by exhort- 
™ us to carry on the war with spirit. 


* Peace not being at our call, but in her option, we 
may, therefore, be obliged for many years yet to come 
to wage against her a war of defence. France is ardent, 
powerful, ‘and enterprising ; and we, too, are bold, strong, 
and amply provided with means both of safeguard and 
annoyance, If we should, notwithstanding, be subdued, 
it will not have been by open hostilities ; we shall hens 
been ruined by our own fault is alone ; by the corruption 
and passive weakness of that public spint which France 
never fails to assail in every direction, and which finds 
itself in the midst of her seductive arts, like a bark op- 
posed to an impetuous tide, where it can be effectually 
preserved by the incessant use of the stemming oars ; but, 
im the unguarded relaxation of a moment, is precipitated 
to destruction.” 
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THE DRAMA. 


—— 
ALL THE WORLD'S A STAGE. 
EI 8 





Shakspeare 


Mr. Conductor, 


The observations that I here present to you were 1n- 
tended for one of the daily prints, and delivered for 
publication accordingly. The editor, however, for want 
ef room, inserted but a moiety of them, to the tnury, 
as T apprehend, of my general argument. If the whole, 
connected essentially, as [ deem it to be, should be 
thought entitled toa place in the Cabinet it is at your 
service. 5. 

London, May 18th. 1808. 


MACBETH, AND MISS SMITH’S PERFORMANCE OF 
THE LADY. 


It 1s much to be desired that this drama, the noblest 
emanation of the author’s Incomparable venlus, were 
disencumbered of the false and meretric ious ornaments 
with whch D’Avenant has disgraced it, and were re- 
presented with the plain sublimity 1 eas h it originally 
appeared. ‘The weird sisters personated and habited so 
as to excite their officed terror only, and the ludicrous 
asseinblage of witches, ** black, white aud grey, with all 
their trumpery” for ever banished from those scenes ; 
this, however, would require an effort of sound judg. 

ment and resolution, hardly compatible with the bad 
taste and frivolous pursuits of these times; hopeless 
therefore of any speedy reformation on this subject by 
the managers, let us turn to the performance of the two 
great characters in the play. 


Macbeth, indeed, byMr. Kemble, so frequentlythe sub- 


ject of remark, and often of well-earned eulogy, affords 


little occasion for notice at this tine; but concerning his 
** new partner of greatness” as there was much to be ad- 
mired, it is fit that something should be said. A just 
personification of Lady Macbeth is perhaps the most 
difficult and dangerous undertaking an actress can 
enter upon: that silent but efheient aid, derived from 
the coutagion of the geutler affections, from pity, sorrow, 
love; or, even from the turbulent emotions of the mind, 
from anger, jealousy, revenge ‘she must not look te 
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have” in the: sympathetic bosoms of hearers or spectators ; 
her only ofraut power is terror, a frigid and unsocial 
passion, and hence perhaps it is that no actress, at least 
in modern times, has been found fully adequate to the 
task; the according testimony indeed of the best livin 

or recent opinions, may warrant a belief that Mrs. 
Pritchard displayed successfully the portraiture of this 
singular character; but when we hear a performer of our 
day ” whom the public has loug and ¢ceservedly applauded, 

extolled as a perfect representative of Lady Macbeth, 

and find this part held forth and diatingaiaioh as the 
pattern of her excellence, true criticism meet reject the 
fallacy of the assertion and the injustice it imposes upon 
that great actress herself, who in many other situations 
of the drama sustains an eminence above all rivalship: 

physical defects may often be lessened or concealed; but 
ie will sometimes be too stubborn for the force of art, 

and thus, in the language of venial compliment, the 
poct said * Pritchard’s genteel aud Garrick’s six feet 

high” it cannot be denied that the former was eclipsed 
by the easy elegance of Mrs. Woffington, and the latter 
overborne by the majestic stature and deportment of 
Barry. The first appearance of Miss Smith last night in 
Lady Macbeth could not fail to conjure up, perversely 
to our mental view, the comparative superiority of Mrs. 
Siddons’s person: the effect was strong but it was mo- 
mentary; a delicate yet powerful and distinct varied 
voice, a pure, correct, and exemplary enunciation, 
guided at once by a sound understanding, a correct ear, 
and a discriminating taste, a frame and expression of 
features not inferior to that of Mrs. Siddons herself, with 
action always just and frequently commanding, soon led 
us to the forgetfulness of her moderate ststure, though 
oppressed, incidentally, by the towering dignity of her 
lord: It is the duty of an artist to contemplate the works 
of a renowned predecessor or contempary with unattected 
reverence, but not with servile devotion, «nd Miss 
Smith occasionally vaned, and with advantage, from the 
model that was before her. When Macbeth, incited to 
the inurder of Duncan, interposes—‘ if we should fail” 
Mrs Siddons with cool promptitude replies ‘we fail” 
the punctuation, indeed was suggested by Mr. Steevens ; 
but it appears much too colloquially familiar for the 
temper and importance of the scene; a failure, which, 

here, must be ruin, is an idea that could never be urged 
with temerity or indifference, and we heard the words 
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with more decorum and much better effect from Miss 
Smith ‘“ we fail?’ 1. e. is it to be supposed that we, pos- 
sessing as we do, the power to overcome every obstacie, 
can miscarry? In the sleeping scene too, we have ge- 
nerally observed that the candlestick was deliberately 
placed upon the table in order to let the lady act the 

washing her hands more freely, but Miss Smith contrived 
to represent this action of @dream more naturally with 
the hight tn one hand. 

Some multe, no doubt were discoverable, the most 
material of which was an emotion of tenderiess at times, 
and a querulous sensibility not proper to the character of 
Lady Macbeth’s cool, deliberate, and inflexible reso- 
lettin by which the poet hus distinguished her. Great 
allowance is due for the peturbation of the actress, in so 
perilous and trying a situation, and into these perhaps, 
much of the objection just hinted may be resolved : 
enough however was displaved of power, judgment, and 
execution to warrant a prediction, that as Miss Smith 
has already advanced to the first class in her profession, 
Lady Macbeth bids fair to rank among the first of her 
performances. | 

S. 

London, May 12th 1808. 
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LETTER FROM A FRENCH OFFICER, 


WHO WAS PRISONER OF WAR IN IRELAND, IN 1759, RFESPECT- 
ING THE PERFORMERS, ON THE DUBLIN 8TAGE, AT THAT 
TIME. 

I wave be vid my friend, Mr. Moatlie, veri often at 
de Comedie *, vhere is dam high price ; two livres and 
more for de gallerie; von half carry you to de opera at 
de Parterre ¢; but, Iam intorm, dat de chef comedians 
traite demselve hke de men of qualité, and de actrices 
have large sallairie, vich make de grand price. Dey be 
juste as vid us; ; some good, some baad. De principals 
are Messs. Barrie, Voodvar, Mosope, Spaarke. Barrie 
be de fine person, tall and vell made, and de veri vell 
in de tragedie, when he no take too south pain how he 





* The comedie, in French, signifies the play-house only; and not 
any species of plays. 
+ The pit in Paris. 
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valk, staaud, or torn about; dat often spail all. Vood- 
var, when he do vell, is de imimitable; but he chuse to 
please de canule too ofteu, vich bring de most monie. 
Mosope be de exceileut for de tragedie, vich agree vell 
vid his pirsono mle, person, and vace. "Vis pity, vat 
am told, dat he vas taght by anoder at de first, vich keep 
down his own eenie. spas irke be the oman dog, an 
make laaf all de varld vid his grimace. Dey could no 
do vidout him. Dere be oder comediens, whe have deir 
merite. Dere is von Foote; but 1 no like him, for mi- 
mique de [renchman. Dere is anoder, 1 forgette his 
name, who mimique nothing but one kettle-drum, rom- 
ble, ian , romble, toutjours. 

Dey areall, vidout exception, dam oly, vid ded eyes ; 
for il of red on de cheeck, no brillancy, no life "tall, 
or concupiscence vatever; but, in ceir vay of playing 
(vich be much vorse dan de Franch vay) one, too or tree, 
be very good actrices. Von madam Fizenne, more 
blean! frieht ine imvon tragedie. "Lys de Franch tra 
gedie potin Englis, de Andromache, vich doy vonder- 
fully peint de power of love in voman’s heart, in all de 
varieté of strange pashons dat come, von after t "oder, or 
all toeeder, vhea she resolve on von man, and no oder 
for spouse. Mon dieu! von time adore, von time hate 
de poor man; vill have him kill, because she love: den 
kill de inan dat kill him, because she hate! veri fine 
all! but hev.m garde me from de like love. In oder 
parts, madam Fizenrie do well, but is beste in one furie. 
Madame D’ancere, vid a leetie more red, vould be vert 
lovely ; and is justely de Belle-Angloise, but no de 
Franch beautée; and yet do most gaijlarde among dem. 
She please moch all de millers always, do meny parts 
vel] ‘nough, au may have vat sailaire she please; dat 1s, 
from de matstre of the comedie as actrice. 

BAGATELLE. 
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AN ADDRESS TO THE LADIES »* 


ON THE INDECFNCY OF APPEARING AT IMMODEST PLAYS, 


No pardon vile obscenily should find, 
Tio? wit and art conspire io move your mind. Pore. 
Phe stage m’ght be made a perpetual source of the most noble and useful 
entertainments, were it under proper regulations 
Spectator, Vout Il. No gg. 


It has often, ] think, been o served, that the genius 
znd complexion of a people are to be collected from 
Vou. ill 3 F 
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the nature of their public diversions :—Some dexrees ct 
justice the maxim certainly carries with it, and there- 
fore, where the general taste of a people, im this re spect, 
is depraved, we a creat reason to infer, a proportion- 
ate depravity of manners; the latter, 1s almost necessa- 
rily the consequence of the former, and we find from 
every day's experience, that errors in judgement, are but 
too generally productive of errors in practice. 

How far the stage in particular, by due restrictions, 
might beeome subservient to the interests of virtue aud 
morality, is a pot I shall not at present discuss, nor 
shall I enter the lists with those, who with more ill-na- 
ture than judgment, affirm, that a theatre is the bane 
of a nation, and that plays, without exception, are ab- 
solutely subversive of deceney and good-manners :—— 
Disguisitions of this sort, £ shall entirely wave, atier 
observing, that calumnies of so veneral a nature, are 
always unmeaning and self- confuted. 

The thinking and the dispassionate, as well among the 
ancients as moderns, have pretty generally allowed that 
the stage is a most instructive school, aud, under pro- 
per regulations, cenducive to the best purposes.—This 
then I shall lay down as an axiom, and therefore, all I 
may hereafter advance, is only to be understood, 4s re- 
specting indecent plays, which, to speak with Dr. Swift, 
are the scandal of our country and religion. 

Now as plays are designed for the amusement of the 
many, and as it is the taste of the people, which gives 
the stamp to writings calculated for public entertain- 
ment; so, were we to trace the evil Iam here exposing, 
to it’s first source, and charge the indecency of immo- 
dest plays, on those who wrote them; the poets per- 
haps in their exeuse, would plead, that they were com- 
pelled by necessity, they wrote for bread, and therefore, 
they were necessarily forced to oblige their patrons, to 
gratify the prevailing passion, though at the expence of 
virtue and decency itself.—The managers of the play- 
houses who sanction the infamous productions, would urge 
for themselves, that they were under the same obliga- 
tions to their spectators, and for the very same reasons, 
and therefore, must always be ready to please the town, 
whatever may be the ‘sacrifice. —The players would 
tell us, that as they are almost entirely under the direc- 
tion of their employers, and consequently unavoidably 
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forced to personate just such sort of characters as they 
assign them ; they therefore think themselves but little 
culpable in the affair; and thus, at this rate, the blame 
at last will fall apon the town in general, or those who 
frequent those immodest plays, sual poet, manager and 
player, will alike expect us to acquit them.—But 
alas, excuses of this sort, where the morals of a nation 
are at stake, are by no means to be admitted, however 
plausible they may at first appear, since nothing | is more 
evident, than that the several persons here referred to, are 
all greatly criminal, though perhaps in different degrees. 
The poet no doubt may be considered, as the first, the 
principal agent; the manager 1s intitled to a second 
share of euilt, while the player, it is confessed, is the 
last, aud jeast in the scandalous combination. In short 
there can be no adequate excuse for doing wrong; men 
wan Sy no means be pardonable, who pursue their own 
interests, by measures impious and immoral, nor should 
any, however circumstanced, carry their regards either 
for themselves or others, to greater lengths, than vir- 
tue and morality will justify or warrant. ‘Thus much I 
could not help hinting, with respect to poet, manager 
and player, the grand instruments of vice, In the case of 
iminedest plays; though it is not my design at present, 
professedly vo apply to ‘either, for the redress of the enor- 
mity in question. it isin the power of them, ’tis certain, 
effectually to remove the grievance, by withholding their 
service and assistance; but at this time, I have another 
scheme in view, since the public, no doubt, after all, are 
sufficiciently able to prevent the mischiefs arising either 
from the writing or performance, of immodest play s. To 
the town then, I now apply. It is inthe power ofthe pub- 
lic, to remove the charge of abetting the cause of bawdry 
and obscenity, by discovering, for the future, juster no- 
tions and a more refined taste, by discountenancing 
every representation, which tends in the least to the ridi- 
cule of decency, and the discredit of innocence and 
chastity. 

But as remonstrances to the public in general, are now- 
a-days of little avail, I shall for once make an experi- 
inent, and considering the ladies, as beings endowed with 
reason and liberty, and therefore accountable, confine 
myself on this occasion to them alone. However the 
men may laugh at character and reputation, and how- 
«ver slight the ebligations to chastity, in a libertine age, 
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may be considered with regard to them*, yet the wo- 
men surely are in earnest, on these important poiits; 
nor has any philosopher, | hope, yet appeared, hardy 
and learned enough to prove that virtue in them ts une 
necessary. To the ladies therefore, L would here be une 
derstood to address myself.—They are always ready to 
attend to the voice of rcason and ever judg e wiih Cul- 
dour, coolness, aud nnpartiality, It ism their power to 
put a stop to this national reproa ch, and to preveut tor 
the future, the performance of an indecent play.—it ts 
for their imterests [ am now :nore particularly coucerned, 
and in their service more especialiy eng: aged. 

That modesty is the er and, the princ ipal ornament of 
the fair, none surely, b ut the abandoned of the sex will 
deny.—Every woman ts ambitious of being accounted 
virtuous, as weil in thought and tn word, as im action. 
A lady’s character and reputation ts considered, de- 
servedly cousidered, as a treasure testimable, and te 
asperse or defame it, without a cause, Is committing an 
injury which cannot be repaire’.—* Po tilch fiom her 
her good name, is robbing her of that winch makes her 
poor indeed.”’— ihe mere valuable the po ISSESSIOIL, the 
greater care and Circutispection are required to maintain 
and secure it. Now how far women who voluntarily and 
knowingly atteud an imdecent play, give eccasion for 
scandal, and really deserve it, is a polut, which it would 
well become them to cousider, Circumstances and ap- 
pearances are all the deta trom which we can_ possibly 
form any adequate judsment, oue of another:—It 1s 
the behaviour alone which discovers the heart, and 
therefore, those who frequent immodest plays undoubt- 
edly give but too much reason too Mnagine, that their 
thoughts are not so perfectly delicate, or so absolutely 
pure as might be wished. | am very unwilhug to 
believe, that the ladies my cotemapananies, are more 
loosely inclined than those of earlier apes; but really, 
when I hear of plays which are big “with ebsce nity 
being perfovmed to crowded houses, frequently.* I 
am almost tempted to suspect that the whole | ae 
world, either are or would be prostitutes —What could 
it be, but an approbation of the sentiments of the dramas 
which could tuduce them at the beginning of this season+ +, 
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* The Wonder, and Beaux Stratagem, tox instance. 


+ See Mr. Hume’s Haman Nature 
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soto The Chances, a play, which ina weli reculated state, 
never have been suffered to make its appearance, or if it 
had appeared, a play, which the pub lic resentment 
should have damned, on its first performance >—What 
reasonable excuse can women O1VE for be v present at a 
represeutation, where every scene and speech is so 
scandalously hcentious, and where the whole plot and 
design seems calculated to persuade them, that a We 
is a less eligible character than a Mistress ?—In short, 
thus much we may coaclude universaliy with the Tatler, 
that, whenever we see any thing divert an audience, 
either im tragedy or comedy, that strikes at the duties 
of civil life, or exposes what the best men in all ages 
ane looked upon as sacred aud inviolable, it is the cer- 
in siga of a potizate race of men, who are fallen 
tro! n the virtue of sah : r forefathers, and will be con- 
temoptible ia the eve their posterity.—For my own 
part, Dain shouxed wheu t reflect on the wretched de 
pravity of taste among the ladies, in these particulars, 
aud on the indecency of their behaviour. A woman 
must surely be insensible to shaine and modesty who can 
sit with satisfaction, while virgin innocence or plighted 
honour are made the butts of low wit and impious 
buffoonery ; ; she must forvet the divnity of her sex, and 
disclaim all preteusions to taste and delic acy.— The hero 
of a fashionable comedy, what is he, but a pretty fellow, 
who with great gallaatry and politesse, very genteely 
cuckolds his friend, or debauches his friend’s daughter? ? 
Now to hear a woman applaud such a character as this, 
is it not melancholy indeed *-—If we look into the works 
of many of our dramatic writers, we shall tind that the 
great end of their plays, is generally to ridicule the sober 
solid satisfactions of the married couple, and to Jaugh 
at, and despise every social duty. 
Intrigue is plot, ebscenity is wit. 
S. JOHNSON. 
And are such plays as these fit for women of character 
to appear at? Itis a reflection on common sense to 
suppose it.—Decency, propricty, and decorum, all forbid 
it; and she who countenances plays of this immodest 
cast, by appearing at their performance, deserves, no 
doubt, the severest censure: nor, to say the truth, is it 
possible fora woman to give a stronger proof of her 
temper and complexion, than the choice she makes in 
her diversions; and certainly 1f she can sit three hours 
tovether, and attend to the lusciousscenes, with which 
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some of our plays abound, she gives us ail the rea- 
son in the world to suspect, that she indulges in the 
representation, and applauds it; and after her spirits heve 
been thus raised, and ail her softer passions set on fire, 
T should not at all wonder. if she should immediatety 
fall an eusy sacrifice to the artful solicitations, and 
Importunities, of a sprightly and intriguing gallant; 
and as a French writer very appositely expresses it, 
directly put in practice those instructive lessons, with 
which the performance had just before furnished her. 
Human nature, we know, at best, is frail, is fallible: 

the severest virtue; will necessarily have its unguarded 
moments, even though we omit these artificial iucite- 

ments, and adventitious provocatives.—If we lead our- 
selves into tempations, ’tis no wonder if our resolution 
fails us. Musick softens, company naturally awaknes the 
passions, the sculpture, imagery, and pamting of the 
building, help to alarm ; and. when the dress, gestures, 
and discourse of the players, are all calculated with the 
same design, and tend tothe very same point, it is easy 
to see the consequence:—The young fellows, I take it 
for granted, after such lively and spirited representations, 
generally’ adjourn to —— , or to the » to 
conclude the evening; and how many Lucretias, we 
should find among the ladies (or rather how few) I appeal 
to their own boseins to determine. 

But my female readers, | am apprehensive, will think 
me severe and uureasonable in these remonstrances, and 
in answer to this heavy charge, very probably complain, 
That if they are to shun the theatres, till the performance 
of a play, strictly chaste, farewell for ever to Drury- 
Lane, and Covent-Garden. A moment’s reflection will 
convince them, that this would be far from being the 
case; since if all the women in London, of character 
and reputation, would but resolve to absent themselves 
from the play-houses, the very first time an indecent 
play is acted, I will venture to afhrm, that ob- 
scenity would immediately be banished the stage. The 
managers, always studious to oblige the public, would 
then exhibit nothing bat moral pieces, and would ever 
prefer a chaste drama aud a full house, to an indecent 
play and an empty house. Thething speaks for itself, 
even though Garrrick had not expressly told us so :— 








Ah! let not censure term our fate our choice, 
The stage but echoes back the public voice 
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‘he draina’s law, the drama’s patrons give ; 
For we that live to please, must please to live 
Prologue on opening Drury Lane Theatre, 1747. 

I lament the scarcity of modest plays, and am sorry to 
find, that so many of our dramatic writers have employ ed 
their talents to such unw orthy purposes; however, theirs 
was the profit, and their’s will be the punishment ; since 
surely, itthere be any chosen curses, any hidden thunders, 
in the stores of heaven, red with uncommon wrath, they’! 
blsat the man, who has thus infamously prostituted bis 
genius, to the services of vice and impiety :-—But yet, 
though the generality of our plays are a scandal to the 
stage which admits them, some there are, though few, 
where virtue ts dressed in agreeable colours, and decency 
and good manuers proposed as worthy imitation.—At 
representations of this sort, may our theatres be crowded, 
and our actors applaud: d ;—may the ladies patronize the 
stage, when it isthe schookgof virtue, and only discourage 
and discountenauce it, when it becomes the mart of ri- 
baldry, obscenity, and profaneness. 

If our ladies are really what they would be thought. 
that is, if they are really virtuous, let me advise them, 
for their own characters and reputation, to put a step te 
the abuse in question.—The season will soon advance 
su which the theatres will again be opened, and therefare 
decency and virtue must again be ndiculed, unless they 
kindly interpose in their behalf, It is evidently in thetr 
power to prevent these insults on innocence and modesty 
for the future; and ifthey do not, their nevlect is crimi- 
nal; they areaccessaries inthe enormity, and answerable 
tor the effects, since, to connive at, is to abet.—The 
ladies, in their owa persons, always compose a very con- 
siderable part of the audience : and bow many gentlemen 
they carry with them, either directly or indirectly, the 
manayvers would learn, by dear-bought experience, were 
they to leaveit. Now who sees not, that:the consequence 
of this would necessarily be, that such plays alone would 
be acted, as are consistent with virtue or morality: at 
W hich every woman in the kingdom might appear with in- 
nocence, decency, and propriety 

A uation’s taste depends on you. 
Perhaps a nation’s virtue too. 

O think how glorious ‘twere to raise 
A theatre to virtue’s praise. 

Where no indignant blush might rise, 
Nor wit be taught to plead for vice ; 
But every young attentive ear 
imbibe the precepts living there. 
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And every unexperienced breast 

‘Theve feel it's own rude hints express’d, 
And, waken'd by the glowing scene, 
CUufola the worth dhat iurks within. 


WHITENEAD, 


Why should I enlarge ?— Words cannot * necessary : ? 
The thing ¢ carries lis own evidence w ith it. We dise ‘over 
our approbation of a play, by being present at the per- 
forun: mee of it, our diatiie by neglecting it ; how shocking 
then 1s it to think, that the ladies themsclves, instead of 
being the guardians of virtue, are the betrayers of it; 
and that imstead of siunniig the playhouse, when an in- 
decent play is acted, they then most crowd it.—I am 
loth to believe, that it 1s mmelination or design that carries 
them thither, at such toproper seasons, nud would can- 
didly charge it on theughtess levity, and want of consi- 
deration : ifthisis the case, it will give me great pleasure 
that I have pointed out the mist take —Enongh, I think, 
has been said, to prove thatit w= atmistake, and a mis- 
take too, however hehtly they may have hitherto cousi- 
dered it, of a most fatal tendeney. it throws cewn all 
distinctions between what is becomine, and what is 
not so, and weakens the very foundations of shame and 
modesty. 

If the ladies have anv regard for the mnterests of de- 
cency and chastity, for themscives, or their répatation, 
let ine prevail on them ever to avoid the theatres, where 
virtue is insulted, and female modesty cerided ; let then 
no longer give a sanction to smut and ri] aldry, or patro- 
nize, inso undisgui-ed a manner, the cause of profane 
drollery, or abandoned impudence.—-Let them exert 
themselves on this imprrtant cccusion, with proper spint 
aud resolution, and endeavour at the removal of this na- 
tional reproach. The evil, we see, is great, the greater 
will be their merit who reform it: the method is plain 
and easy, and to attempt it, is to succeed. Honour, 
fame, and reputation are all concerned, every thing 
dear and valuableto them, as women, ts at stake. 

Be persuaded then, ye fair, to employ the means, so 
evidently m your power, for reforming this reigning 
abuse. this public scandal ; and to the 1mmortal honour 
of the women of the prese nt age, may the ensuing winter 

of 1808, stand disting wished 1 in British annals, as the 
glorious wra when obsceni ty was banished the public 
stage, when these rank weeds were rooted from 
the soil, where they had long flourished, and. to the 
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eternal infamy of their abettors, long threatened the de- } 
struction of virtue, truth, and innocence. | 
Tis yours this year to bid the reign commence y 
Of rescued nature, and reviving sense ; + 
To chace the charms of sound, the pomp of show, ' 
For useful mirth, and s salutary woe : . 
Bid scenic virtue form the rising age, , 
And truth diffuse her radiance from the stage. , 
S. JOHNSON. | 
ORIGINAL NOTES ON SHAKSPEARE. t 
THE TEMPEST. | 
' 
Act LV. Scene 3. i 
Tris. Thy banks with pionied and ¢widled brims, { 
Which spungy April, at thy hest, betrims h 
To make colu Nymphs chaste Crowns, i 

Tus trifling passage has produced many conjectures, 


2.2 .... 


and some of them very learned ; Mr, Henley supports the 
old reading—Mr. Holt reads tilled, J think injudiciously, 
for eround, when tilled, 1s not likely to produce flowers. | 


Mr. ! Steeveus, with more ingenuity, reads di/lied, and has 
admitted that word in his text ; ; but [ am surprised that 
he has taken no notice of the conjecture of his frend 
Johnson, who proposes to read 

Thy pionied and tulip’d brims, 


which is nearest to the old reading, in the trace of the i 
letters, and bids fairest, in my opinion, to be the true one. r 
fris could not have chosen a more suitable companion i 
for the peany, than the tulip; they are both shewy i 


flowers, their leaves are of a similar texture ; are cool to 
the touch ; perfectly inodorous, and tit to make chaste 
chaplets for cold Nymphs. 
MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 
Act. I. Scene 1. 
SHALLOW—Ay that we do, aud have done any time these 
hundred years. 4 


{ prefer the old reading that J do, &c.—as it is better 
nonsense and more in character. 


’ 

Act I. Scene 1. 

SLENDER—I hope upon familiarity will grow more contempt. i 

; 

The old reading is more content—the amendinent was q 
made by Theobald, and isadapted by Malone and Stee- Vs 
vens, I think injudiciously. 4 
[It was intended that Slender should blunder; but the 
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blunder lies in his miscallinge the old saying of, too much 


Jamiliarity breeds contempt, which he changes to 


content, the passage cited from Love’s Labour ’s lost, but 
In support of the amendment, seems rather to confirm 
the old reading, as the blunders in both passaves arise 
from the same cause, the mistaking for each other the 
words, contempt for content. 

If Slender had said, that he hoped upon familiarity 
would grow more contempt, Sir Hugh would not have 
applauded it as a fe ry discreé tion answer, 


Act 2.—Scene II. 
Mrs. QUICKLY—She leads a very frumpold life with him 
Steevens justly observes, that frampold means peevish- 
or froward—Ben Jonson gives the name of Lord 
Frampul to the whimsical and obstinate landlord of his 
new Inn. 


Act 3.—Scene IT. 


Forp—{ think I shall drink in pipe-wine with hin first ; 
Vil make him dance. 

Mr. Malone says, that the phrase, to drink in pipe- 
wine, appeared to him a strange one, till he read the 
following speech of King James the First, to his Parhia- 
ment in 1604, ** either, “being old, have retained their 
tirst drunken—tn liquor, &e.’ 

But this speech of the King’s, ts evidently an allusion 
to the Latin sentence, 

Quo semel est, imbuta recents, servabit odorem, 

Testa diu. 
and is not, in my Opinion applicable to the present pas- 
save: we commonly say at thisday, | will drink to you 
m port; Twill pledge you in claret. Pipe-wine means 
literally, wine drunk out of the cask; but to makea 
man pipe, or set up bis pipes, means in vulgar language, 
to make a man cry; the jest les, as Steevens observes, 
in this play upon words. Ford says he will first make 
him pipe, and then dance to his own piping. 


Act 3.—Scene III. 


ForD—So, now uncape. 

Steevens says, that Ford, at least thought he liad 
Falstatf secure in the house, as in a bay, and therefore 
speaks of him, in terms applicable to a bag-fox, but in 
the very line preceding Ford says, we'll unkennel the 
fox, a term not applicable to a bag-fox. 
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POE TRY. 
—— 
THE DREAM. 
TWAS on my couch [ lay one night, 
And sleep had all my senses bound ; 
When Fancy wing’d her sportive flight, 
And play’d my listless frame around. 
Methought that Rosa mild and kind, 
Did haste my tender smiles to greet; 
All trembling on my arm reclin’d 
And spoke of love in whispers sweet. 


A hundred times we softly swore 
That our affection ne’er should sever ; 
But ev'ry houy should more and more, 


Unite our mutual hearts together, 


** And shall we never part” (she cried) 
* As soft [sought her hand to press ; 
© Wilt thou not seek some fair beside, 


‘© And share with her the kind caress. 


“© These eyes where melting raptures dwell, 
“ Will they not sometimes frown austere ? 
‘* Be prone to make the bosom swell, 
“ And cause to stream the bitter tear ? 


“ For ah I’ve heard men faithless are, 

“© And oft the Virgin heart betray ; 
“© A thousand gentle oaths they'll swear, 

“ Then fing those proffered oaths away. 
‘© But shall we, shall we, never part, 

“© Nor shall I tax thee for a Rover ; 
© Wilt thou respect this loving heart, 

“* And ever prove the zealous lover,” 
Yes, yes ' dear Girl, I softly said, 

All true and faithful will | prove ; 
Theu be not of thyself afraid, 

Nor ever doubt my constant love. 


With rapture then I seiz’d a kiss, 
Therewith to seal my vows supreme ; 
When too enchanted with the bliss, 


I woke, and io! twas alla dream. 


Liverpool, May, 1808 J. B—wp—n, 
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SONNET 
TO HOPE. 
LED by thy beam, Fair Hope ! and comely mien, 
Thy smile propitious, and thy mellow song, 
Pleas’d do we rove Elysian bow’rs among, 


Whilst Faney gaily paints each distant scene, 


Yet midst thesesweets; there oft will intervene 
Some cankering gloom, that doth to care Lelong, 
Which whispers softly thro’ the sportive throng, 

That charms like thine, are but illusive seen. 

But be they so—for tho’ thy azur’d day 
May be sometimes with murky shadews fraught, 

Though under pleasure’s golden reign we may 
Sip too, perhaps, of Disappointment’s draught, 

Still, still, Enchautress ! Eght us on our way, 


For Lite without thee, is not worth a thought 


Liverpool. J. B-wp—n 





SATIRICAL LINFS OW A TROUBLESOME AND ORNOXIOUS CH4&- 


RACTER OF THE NAME OF WALL. 

Hic Murus aheneus esto. 
WiiLv SHAKESPEARE of old, for the pleasure of all, 
Presented a Man, in the shape of a Wal! : 
Our landlord, alas '—on a different plan, 
Has dressed up a TVaill, in the shape of a Man !— 
Of such rude materials, so heavy and thick, 
With a heart of hard stone, and a facing of brick, 
That ‘tis plain from its blundering form and ill features, 
’Twas built by ajourneyman mason of Nature’s : 
And that spoil’d by its master’s continued neglect, 
It oppresses the laud, it was meant to protect. 
This Wall, this curs’d Wail, ever since it was raised, 
With squabbles and quarrels the parish has teized ; 
And its office thereby, it performs with precision, 
For the use of a ‘Vall, is to make a division, 
Some folks will maintain, that no prospect is good, 
But the varied expanse of plain, water, and wood : 
Our hopes are confined, our taste is but sinail, 
For we only request, to behold a dead Wall / 
The trees on a Wall, they are plezsant to see, 


Much more so to us, were this Vall on a tree : 





And if to exal/ him, would please Mr. J 


, 


Any tree im the parish, is much at his seyvice 
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SONNET TO HORATIUS. 
Be 
FAIN wou'd the muse the dulcet notes awake, 
That long have slumber’d on her vagrant lyre ; 
Fain wou'd she to the mighty Ode aspire, 
And with thy virtues cause the strings to shake : 
But as upon the chords their rest they take, 
Each stretch’d at length upon her magic wire ; 
Thou must HoRATIUS wait and not require, 


A simple bard to make the mountains quake ! 


{I. 
Sull, “ perseverance will do much,” they say ! 
Ifso, Vil try my very utmost skill 
To tune a worthy and harmonious lay :— 
But ah! I fear ‘tis vain !—for at the rill 
Of CasTALy J never drank !—nor climb’d the hill 
Where Inspiration holds her witching sway ! 


Heri ford-street, April 1808. J.G 





ODE TO FAME. 
Let one small sprig of bays around my head 
Bloom whilst I live, and point me out when dead. 


CHURCHILL 





O Thou, who rose from earth, 
When searcely she had birth, 
And first in numbers sweet whisper’d the passing storm, 
Till gathering strength on wings of wind, 
Scorning the narrow bounds assigned, 


You rode sublime in air a more than angel form. 


What regions then thou, Goddess, past, 
Is secret still, and so shall last ; 

For how can mortal lyres unfold 

What thou, O Fame, hast never told 


Ages fled, to thee unknown, 

Who shall the unlumin’d page explore: 
Bright at length thy glory shone, 

And bade the astonish’d world adere 


Fir'd by thy love on Attic ground, 
A race excell’d inaruis and peace ; 
The barbarous nations bow’d around, 
And earth beheld thee fix’d in Greece. 
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, : 
Phere thy martial notes repeating, 

The Macedcuian heard thy heavenly voice, 
And oft in theught the glorious nations meeting, 


Fir'd wis ardent soul, and plac’d on thee his choice 


Around he burst with matchless force, 
Thou following where he led the course, 
Thro’ ruin’d realms, aud fields of mangled dead 
And when, from forth the Granic flood, 
Firm on the hostile banks he stood, 
in form of Jove’s own bird, percl’d on the hero’s head 


Persia saw, and back recoil’d, 
Her coward soul was seiz’d with dread ; 
Her numbers broke, her mightiest foil’d, 


Dastard Persia saw, and fled 


Now o’er the castern powers enthron’d, 
The conquerd world his empire own, 
The victor army bow’d, and kiss’d the iron rod 
One only man stood undefil’d, 
The rest with rap'ure shouted wild, 


A God! A God! 


Such are the glories, power divine, 
Which thy enchanting sounds impart ; 
Be thy more peaceful p'easures mine, 
For they have won my glowing heart 
if nought of watchful industry, 
Nor study still intent on thee, 
Can win thy smile to bless my humble scene ; 
By all the wreaths thou hast bestow'd, 
Instruct me how thou may’st be woo'd, 


And crown my yOuthful brow with laurels ever green 





EPILOGUE 
TO THE NEW COMEDY OF ** THE WORLD! 


Spoken by Mr. Elliston. 





Tre scene is closed—ond now a pause ensues 
Before your verdict sives or damns the muse ; 
An awful pause | for which of you can hear 


That verdict given, and not turn pale with fear 





When from yon roof the cloth of green shall fall, 


Which from your sight divides us, surely all 
Must feel their brows with Terrors dews impearl'd 
To see the curtain closed upon the Horld! 
Yes, ladies, yes, my blood runs cold to say, 
Perhaps, some few short moments roll'd away, 
Perhaps those words, those dreadful words may rend 
Your ears and ours—the World is at an end! 
How shal! I ward its fate? Oh! deign io hear, 
Ye lovely nymphs! my suit with favouring ear; 
Far from your gr.ceful breasts be censure burld, 
*Twould shock us all to hear YOU damn the World. 
The World, the adoring World, which joys to view 
Its bright. st gems and sweetest flowers in You. 
Ye thrifty fathers, who would gladly shun 
The dread expences of a travelling son, 
Now clear your brows, and be your purses furld, 
Here, tur six shillings, all may see the World ! 
And you, ye dashing dames ! whose ruling passion 
Is to collect at routs the mobs of fashion, 
And see all London in your chambers cramm’'d, 
Cruslid, crowded, squeezed, squash’d, jolted, jostled, jamm’d 
When beau to belle, and belle to beau opposes, 
The war of elbows, and the shock of noses : 
Where none can tell (80 close their union's grown) 
Which is his neighbour’s nob, or which his own 
Oh! ifa crowd’s your wish, to Drury-lane, 
Drive—nightly drive—nor fear to drive in vain ; 
While our play lives: behold your proper sphere ! 
For, rest assured, you'll say the JVor/d is here. 
You all nodoubt, have often sought to view 
In Fancy’s glass what the World thinks of you ; 
But now we'd know from Gallery, Boxes, Pit, 
Not what it thinks of you, but what you think of it. 
If o’er your bosoms self-love holds its sway, 
Yow ll surely show some mercy to this play ; 
Repressing hiss and hoot, and cough and groan, 
For know this drama’s fate invo'ves your own. 
Then while applause our anxious doubts dispels, 
Applaud, ye beaus ! make them «pplaud, ye belles, 


Yor it with frowning faces now we sever, 


We all to-night shall leave the World for ever. 
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THE LONDON THEATRES. 
I 


DRURY LANE, 

MAY. 

2g. [Mr. BANNIster’s Night.| Heir at Law. Dick Dowlass, 
Mr. Russel; Lady Duberly. Mrs. Sparks; Caroline, Miss Boyce. 
Cice!y Homespun (ist time) Mrs. Jordan. Silvester Daggerwood. 
Minor. Myers. Cole, (ist time) Mr. Mathews. 

3. THe Jew or MoGopore.  (Isttime). The Characters, by 
Messrs. Braham, Dowton, Johnstone, Kelly, Holland, Raymond, 
Penley, Smith, Ray, Miller; Mrs. Mountain, Mrs. Bland. Siguora 
Storace. Fortune’s Frolic. 

4.5. Ib Caroctacus. 

6 World. Ib. 

7. Jew of Mogodore. Th. 

g. |Mr. Brawam’s Night.] Wife of Two Husbands. Count 
Beltior, (ist time) Mr. Siddons ; Theodore, with three new songs, 
composed by Mr. Bishop, Mr. Braham, Hunter of the Alps. 
Rosalvi, Mr. Suddons ; Juan (with additional songs) Mr. Braham ; 
Helen, Mrs. H. Siddous. Genevieve (ist time and for that night 
only) Signora S orace. 

10. Jew of Mogodore. Devil to pay. 

11. {Mr. D’Egville’s Night.| Honeymoon. A new grand 
scenu by Mad. Catalami. La Fete Chinoise, by the dancers from 
the Opera House. Cavractacus. 

12. {Miss DuNcaAN’s Night.) Never acted here. Which is the 
Man? Lord Sparkle, Mr. De Camp: Fitzherbert, Mr. Powell ; 
Beauchamp, Mr. Eljiston; Belviite, Mr. Holland; Pendragon, Mr. 
Baunister. Julia, Mrs. H. Siddons; Miss Pendragon, Miss 
Mellon; Clarinda, Mrs. Harlowe; Lady Bell Bloomer, Miss 
Duncan. <A comic sketch, written for the occasion, called the 
New Actress, recited by Miss Duncan. The Purse. Highland 
Reel. [never acted bere} M‘Gilpin, Mr. Dowton; Charley, 
Mr. De Camp ; Sandy, Mr. Gibbon ; Shelty, Mr. Mathews. Fanny, 
Mrs. Bland, Moggy Miss Duncan. 

13. World—Caractacus. 

14. Jew of Mogodors —Three Weeks after Marriage. 

10. {[Mr. EvListon’s Night.} Much Ado about Nothing 
Edgar and Emmeline, (not acted for 13 years, and compressed into 
one act.) Edgar, Mr. Elliston; Fiorimond, Mr. Russell; Emme. 
line, Miss Duncan; Elftina, Mrs. Mathews. Grotilla, Miss Kelly 
Tekeli. Tekeli, Mr. Uiliston. 

17. W orld—Caractacus 

is. [Mrs. MountTatin’s Night.) Travellers. A Scotch Pas 
toral, called Jamie and Anna. The music by Mr. Reeve. Blue 
Devils. 

19. World—Ella Rosenberg 

20, Ka s—Caractacus. 

°1. Inconstant—Ma. or of Garrat. 

23. [Mr. Jonnstone’s Night.| False Alarms. Sylvester Dag- 
gerwood. Irishman in Italy, (compressed from False and True) 
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Kenini, Mr. Dowton ; Cahari, Mr. Raymond; Florenzi, Mr. 
Putnam; Lealte, Mr. De Camp ; Juliana, Miss Boyce; Vateria, 
Nirs Sparks - Janeita, Mrs. Bland. 

1 World—Elia Rosenberg. 

25. {Benctit of Messvs. PaLMER and Wetsu.| Wife of Two 
Husbands. Blue Devils. Devil to Pay. 

20. | Miss Porr’s last Benent, and LAST APPEARANCE on the 
steve] Hew at Law. Lady Duberly, (1st ume) Miss Pepe. A 
rareweil Address, by Miss Pope. Edgar aud Emineline.  Flori- 
monde, Mr. Be Camp. Caractacus. 

27. | Benefit of Mr. SeRiNG, box-keeper.] First Love. Lord 
Seusitive, Mer. Ediston; Frederick Mowbray, Mr. De Camp ; 
biliy Bustler, Mr. Mathews ; Mrs. Wrancle, Mis. Harlowe. The 
Millers, (a dunee) Mrs. W igs (never acted here.) Peeping Tom. 
Mayor, Mr. Peuley ; Crazy, 4 _ Dowton. 


ty 


” 


The Jew of Mocopore is an Opera by the veteran Cumberland, 
of which we are sorry we must observe that it affords another me- 
lancholy proof of the decay of his dramatic talent. Our old friend 
the Jew in the comedy of that name is transported to Arabia, 
to repeat his benevolent acts and self-eulogies. It is a2 
twice-told tale, im the repetition of which no skill or variety is 
shewn to recommend it te attention. The materials are slight, 
ws the following short sketch of the Fable will Ciscover; and 
but for the numerous sentiments with which the p:ece abounds, 
aud which no writer can turn with a better grace than Mr. Cumber- 
land; and some very plcasi.g music by Kelly, the Opera would 
have died with the tall of ve curtain ov the first night. 


Selim - - - - - - =Mr Holland, 
Hassan -~ - - = + - Mr. Kelly. 
Prince Giovan - - - Mr. Braham. 
Abcallobad - - - - Mr. Raymond. 
INadan, the Jew - - - Pong Dowton. 
Mardochee - - - + Mr. Penley. 


Zeluma - - - - - - Mrs Mountain. 

Mammora - - - - - Signora Storace. 

Brig ida - - - - - - Mrs. Bland. 
FABLE 


A Sicilian galley having on board Prince Giovan and Zelma, the 
favourite mistress of 3/uley Selim, is wrecked oa the Arabian coasf, 
where the passengers and crew are seized by the natives, and sold 
for slaves, to a rich and benevolent Jew, named Naden, who pur- 
chases them, with the intention of restoring them to Hberty and 
their friends. In this situation .Wuley Selim sees, and receg.izes 
Selma, whom he supposea lost to him for ever ; and, notwithstaud- 
ing the certainty of bemg exposed to his father’s severest dispiea- 
avre, he determines to make her his bride. In the meau time, the 
news reaches him of ihe death of is father, and a mutiny haviag 
broken out am og his black troops, he immediate ly takes the feld, 
quelis the mutiny, and returving in triumph, makes the beautiful 
mela partier of his throne. 

On the 26th Miss Pope took her final ieave of a stage of which 
she had becu an ornament fer raov than halfa century. She played 
orthe first and last thae, Lady EL uterly in the Heir at Lav, ama ag 
the conclusioa of the play spoke a furewell address in the characte, 
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of Audrey. She retired amidst as loud applause as ever shook the 
walls of this magnificent theatre. 

Miss Pope meade her first appearance on the stage at a ve ry early 
ase, having performed, when a child, the characters of the fine 
Lady, in ** Lethe,” “* Miss in her Teens,” and in “ Lilliput,” irs. 
Cibber’s “ Oracle,” Xe. Her first regular appearance was in 
Cortina. (The Confederacy) Sept. 27, 1750, when sie was re 
ceived with universal applause. On the second night of her per 
forming the character, Mrs. Clive called her into the green-room, 
before she went on the stage, and said to her, “ My dear Pope” 
(which was a very tender appe HI ition to coine from that Lady) ** you 
played particularly well on Satuitlay mght as a young actress ; now 
take from me a piece of advice, which I would have every begvinncs 
attend to; you acted with great and deserved approbation. but to 
night you must endeavour to act Jetter, and expect to receive les 
applause ; for if you let your young heart be too sanguine, and rest 
on the ¢ caprice of public commendation or praise, and find yoursel 
disappointed, you will foolishly let it damip your spirits, and yeu 
will sink haninth yourself, Therefore take my advice for your 
proceeding on the stage. The violent thunder of applause last 
Saturday on your first appearance, was not all deserved; it was only 
benevolently ‘bestowed to give you the pleasing information that 
they were well delighted, and that you had they warmest wishes 
that you would, iceeeadhes merit the kindness they bestowed or. 
you.”—Her advice, well worthy the attention of every young per 
former, was not ili bestowed ; Miss Pope continued her exertions, 
and improved in public favour: she was the original “ Polly 
Honeycomb,” and her rising reputation, together with Mrs. Ken- 
nedy’s admirable performance of Mrs. Honeycomb, e: stablished that 
piece. She succeeded Mrs. Clive in severa! of her characters, par- 
ticularly Nell, (Devil to Pay) Jobson by Mr. Love, in which she 
added to her fame, notwithstanding the merit of her predecessor 





COVENT-GARDEN 


MAY. 

2. Hamlet—Harlequin and Mother Goose. 

3. [Mr. Cooke’s night.] Bonpuca, Queen of the Ancient 
Britons, (revived) ; as altered by G. Colman the elder. ‘The over- 
ture, marches, and appropriate act symphonies, composed by 
W. Ware. The prologue, written by Garrick on the revival of tuc 
play, spoken by Mr. Cooke. Antient Britons: Caratach, Mr. 
Cooke ; Hengo, Miss M. Bristow; Bonduca, Mrs. St. Leger; 1st 
daughter, Mrs. H. Johnston; 2nddaughter, Miss Bristow. Mador, 
(chief of the Druids) Mr. Chapman; principal bards, Messrs In- 
cledon, Bellamy, ‘Taylor, &c. Romans: Antoninus, Mr. Murray ; 
Pennius, Mr. C. Kemble; Petillius, Mr. Pope; Junius, Mr. 
Brunton; Judas, Mr. Mundea. We Fly by Night 

4. Man of the World—Highland Laddie—Tom Thumb 


5.  Bonduca—Who Wins ?’ 
6. Tempest. Miranda, Miss Bolton. Review. 
7 Fashionable Lover—-Who Wins ? 


9. HamletHarlequin and Mother Goose 
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MAY. 


10. Man of the World—Tom Thumb. King Arthur, Mr. Dowtor. 


N. B. This night was intended tor Mr. Incledon’s benefit, which was 
postponed on account of his hoarseness. 

li. [Miss Smiti’s night.] Macbeth. Lady Macbeth, Miss 
Smith. Lock and Key. 

12. Heury LV. part 1—Who Wins? N. B. Intended for Mr. 
Munden’s benefit who was seized with indisposition. 

13. Wheel of Fortune—Follies of a Day. 

14. Man of the Worid—Highland Laddie—Peeping Tom. 

16. Richard IIl—tarlequin and Mother Goose. 

17. [Mr. Fawertr’s night.| Pizarre—Blind Boy. 

is. [Mr. C. KemBue’s night.| King Lear. Lear, Mr. Kemble, 
‘Ist time these eight years) Kent, (1st time, Mr. Cooke ; Gloster, 
Mr. Murray; Edgar, Mr. C. Kemble; Edmund, Mr. Brunton ; 
Oswald, Mr. Farley ; Goneril, Mrs. Humphries; Regan, Mrs. St. 
Leger; Cordelia, Miss Smith. An interlude (1st time) called the 
Davy ArTER THE WEDDING; or, a Wife's first Lesson, Characters 
by Messrs. C, Kemble, Claremont, Davenport ; Mrs. C. Kemble, 
Mrs. Emery. Raymond and Agues. Baptiste, Mr. Grimaldi; 
Agucs, Miss Adams. 

19. {Mrs. Dickons’s night.]| Two Faces under a Hood. A 
musical pasticcio. Raising the Wind. 

20. Manofthe World. Highland Laddie—Tom Thumb. 

21. [Mr. Pope’s night.| Revenge—Love a la Mode. Sir 
Callaghan O Brallaghan (ist time and for that night only) Mr. Pope. 

23. King Lear—Harlequin and Mother Goose 

o4. | Mays. C. Kemble’s night.| Matcn MAKING; or, ’Tisa 
Wise Child that knows its own Father. [never acted] Characters, 
by Messrs. Cooke, Blanchard, Brunton, Jones, C. Kembic, Liston, 
Thompson; Miss Smitu, Mrs. H. Johnston, Mrs. Davenport, Mrs. 
©. Kemble, Miss Norton. Miss Logan, Mrs. Emery. Personation, 
Riind Boy. 

95. |Mr. BeLLamy’s night.| English Fleet. Valentine, Mr. 
Bellamy; Katharine, Mrs. Dickons. Irishman in London. Murtoch, 
by a Gentleman, his Ist appearance on any stage. 

26. King Lear—Raymoud and Agues. 

27. |[Mr. dones’s night.| Way to get Married. Caustick, Mr. 
Oxberry ; Tangent, Mr. Jones.  Blind-Boy. 


Bon DUCA was revived with the ntmost care and splendour for the 
benefit of Mr. Cooke : but its attraction by no means equalled the 
expectation of the Manager. Bonduca has fine parts and passages, 
and there is a characterestic wildness in the incideuts that pleases 
the imagination; but, besides that the rough patriotism of Caratach 
has been enlarged upon and rendered more grateful to the public, 
in the Rol/as and numerous pantomimic and melo-dramatic extra- 
vaganzas of the present day, the manners and humour are certainly 
obsolete. Though the piece had all the advantages of good acting, 
appropriate scenery, and spectacle, it was laid aside after the 
second might. 

i8. Lear. As Kemble cannot naturally assume the debility of 
old age, his Lear never was, and never will be, a fine performance. 
What consummate art can do he certainly effects, but the labour is 
throughout so apparent, that the pathes of this divine Tragedy :s 
totally smothered. In the Curse he has great merit, but even here, 
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you perceive the Actor and not Lear) We see the train thar is 
laid for explosion, and are not much surprised at the result. Still 
as we have nothing better, rather than so noble a Tragedy should 
be lost to the stage, we must rest saiisfied with this defective exhi- 
bition. Cooke's Kent isa masterly performance, an. C. Kemble’s 
Edgar is thiebest w ehave had since Holman. The Ladics who repre- 
sent the ** Pelican daughte rs’ need not hei ehter, as they ao, the co- 
Jouring laid on by Shakspeare. They are surely suihciently odiovs, 

The Day aftcr the Wedding, which succeeded the Tragedy of 
Tear, is a little piece from the French, translated we presuine by 
Mr.C. Kemble. The audience were perfectly satisfied when the 
curtain dropped. 

MaATcH-MAKING, or ’Tisa Wise Child that knows its own Father, 
is evidently fromthe same School, and possesses about the same 
quantum of Merit. 


el ee ee e+ ee | 


SADLERS WELJS. 


This most elegant and mest deservedly popular of all the 
summer theatres opened on Easter Monday, with en excellent com- 
pany, and a succession of entertainments which kept the audicnee 
in good humour aud constant admiration Gl the dropping of the cur. 
tain. Mr. C, Dibdiu bas exercised bis pen aad ingveauity with admiva- 
ble success, and the composer, the scene-patatcr, cod the mechanist 
have most ‘ably assisted fis inventions ‘The iheatrco, before se ne atly 
embellished, has veccived fresh ornaments, aud several new per- 
formers ave introduced to public notice, who promise to add to tle 
attractions of this delightful summer retreat... Mr. Rees, yun. hes 
consicerable merit; and the fine rapes and comic talents, ef My: 
Smith, (of Drury Lane) with the tatevestiog performances of Mrs. 
C. Dibdin, and the matchless exe a of Grimaldi, assisted by 
Messrs. Hartland, Ridgeway, Miss Jellet (a new Columbine) and 
other performers, allexeclleut in their Hue, canuet but preserve 
the suptriovity which Sadlers Welis has so loug maintained over 
its unequal competitors. 

The present performances are a comic burletta dance called the 
Flitch ; acomic pantomiine, entitled Tleriy Thousand; or, Harl: 
quin's — ry; anda new melo-dramatic romance, called the lVhite 
Witch; or, the Cafaract of Amazonia. The latter piece is equal, (which 
is saying a great deal,) to the best of the preceding spectacles for 
which this theatre has been so highly distinguished The sc enery 
is uncommonly striking, and the eflect of the “ grand cataract 
opening to the palace of the aquatic spirit,” is beyoud all descrip- 
tiop. ‘The house was crowded, andthe audience testified their sa- 
tisfaction by incessant plaudits. 
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OUNTRY TH r ATR ES. 
ee 

Theatre Royal, Live Rvroot.—This theatre opened for the season 
on the Srd of May, with an excellent regular company, strengthened 
by the powerful aid of Mr. Young, and Mis. Litchfield, each en 
gaged for a certaim nnomber of nights. The company consists of 
Messrs. Ranks, Grant, Terry, Rae, (late of the Haymar we Smith, 
who was so well received this season at Drury Lane, in Lorenzo 
wa the Cahinet, Gibbon, Turpin, Hollingswerth (forme Pay of Drury 
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tnuc) Entwisie, Jones, Wright, Howel!, D. Grant, Middleton, 
Nioreton, Macklin, Tayleure, Audrews. Mrs. Weston, Mes. 
Baster, Miss Grant, Mrs. Smith, (late Miss Stepheus) Miss Lark- 
man, Mrs. Turpin, Mrs. Tayleure, Mrs. Moreton, Mrs. Grant, 
Mrs. Middleton. Mr. Young and Mrs. Litchfield have appeared 
together in the following characters. ‘Phe Streuger and Mrs 
Haller; Don Felix and Violante; Rolla and Elvira; Penrnddock 
and Emily Tempest; Macbeth and Lady Macbeth: Lothair and 
Acelgitha (three times); Othelio and Pimiiia; George Barnwell 
aud Millwood, &e. Mr. Ruight has yet performed but prey Viz. 
Nipperkin in the Rival Soidiers. We expeet several of the pria- 
cipal London actors at the close of the w i Theatres. 





Theatre Royal, NEWCASTLE UPON TYNr.—I! am sorry so noble an 


entertainment as that of the stage, which, in this town until the 
last season, has ever been patronized by people of the best under- 
standing, should now begin to excite disgust, msiead of allorcing 
pleasure ‘and to rouse our indignation, in licu of yielding us amuse- 
meni; but when we areevery night saluted witha wretched com- 
pany, stalking through a badiy selected piece, aud giving a vulgar 
and false pronunciation to almost every word ; whea our cars are 
incessantly galled by the necessary bawling of the prompter and 
various other daring outrages: such a transformation of the 
** Epitome of Men aud Manners,” is not at all to be wondered at. 
This, to its greatest extent, I aver, has been aciaally the case at 
our Theatre, during the whole of the last season, which has just 
closed. | wit forbear pressing too much egal Saad this “* toitering 
Wall,’ aud will therefore be as brief in tiny strictures as pessih le. 
Kir. Huddart as the Hero, im Tragedy, eertecuty deserves some 
praise—he performs two er three characters paruculariy weil— his 
comedy is bad in the extreme, but his Oclavian ts perhaps inimitable s 
yet this soliéary instauce of cxcelien-e cannot Coustiminate his pio- 
tession—it Goes not act as a talisman to preserve him from our 
ceasure. Mr. Harley pays strict attention to his business, and if 
not a great, is a very useful perforricr; he has however many 
peculiarities which willever preveat him from being an universal 
favorite. Mr. Fawcett ina certain hue, would runk bigh in merit, 
but the round of characters he ts placed in, is too versatile for 
his powers, Mr. Lancaster is the Buffa or Merry Andrew of the 
corps, in every character he lawnches beyond all bounds tuto Butioonery 
and ridiculous Facemaking. Miss Mac tuley is an actress of great 
pathos, but like Pawectt, her talent is unluckily coniied to one 
line of characters, in which however she is inimitable. Miss 
Rirchail is unable to give consequence to any cheracter. Miss 
Simpson received so much applause in the Blind Boy, Umba, &e. 
that she soon fell into that gross fault of playing too much to the 


audience. Mrs. Leveday—Aimong the scarcity ot performers of 


antiquated virgins, this lady may be ranked above mediecrity. Miss 
Crayson, this lady seized with the Vhespian mania, and vo 'onger 
relishing private life, flew to condole with the Jlourning Bride, in 
which character, she made her coup dessai as an 2ctress —She 
likewise had a stroke of the Catalani mania, but whether she in- 
tended her song for the “Old Weman of Eighty” (as sune by Mr. 


Woodward) or the “ Littte old Women cut Sherter” (as sung hy 


a4 


S we ; , P i ip ; . in - Rv 
Mes Loveday) we are ata less to determine Miss >. Goeth, asa 
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ASO CABINET. 

dincer, deserves my warmest encom um Messrs. Retington, 
Loveday, Beunett, Flowerdew, kettilby, Woodward, Halliwell, 
Shaw, Pitt, Parsous, Bullock, &c aud Messdms. Booth, Haitlo- 
wey, Cook, Remington, Fawcett, Lancaster, Shaw, Beynon, &c, 
ave such as are to be found at all provincial theatres, sud who, 


. , t 

though peradventure nsciul, are by ue means ornanicutal. f ap- 
’ ; % ‘ } . > 1, ’ » 

prehend when Mr. M‘Cready sent us this company, he tattered 


. 1° -" - 
himself the Lababitants af Newcastle would countenance them as 


Rosen with which they had recently been so much amused, bat I 


dare say, ‘ere this, he is su ciently convinced ef the contrary.— 
Limpty Rones and Beaches would not &!: his Bank- Boosh Nir. Hud- 
dart was Deputy Manager, in the absence of Mh \Mi‘Cready 
and his savacity ui tnat department has been conspicuously dis- 


displayed by his epentig the Theatre generally five tinics a week— 
this was being ** Penny wise and Pound toolish” for whilst he was 
saving at the Tap be was losing at the Bunghole. 1 will now conctude 
by remarking, that throughout this account it has beenmy study 
nothing to extenuate, nor set down aught in malice” but f trust 
i have rendered a few individua’: the merited reward of their 
deserts, and [T am perfectly aware that Mr. M‘Cready and his 
dvusicd Company cannot possibly extend the popularity of their 
insignificance here, notwithstanding thei being favored with the 
contempt of an highly insulted Public 
Newcastle, 3rd. May, 1898. CANDIDUS. 





Dusuin THEATRICAL EXTRAORDINARY. © Mr. Conductor, 
Tsend youa Curious Play-Bil, which has excited much Conversa- 
tion, and no small merriment in this Capital. You wiil at once 
perceive that “more is meant than meets the ear,’ but I doubt 
not, mauy Of your readers are in possession of a key to the secret. 
and, Jooking upon it as a dramatic treasure, I think you will have 
no objection to give ita place in your Cabinet. 

Your’s, Ac, MUM. 


THEATRE ROYAL. 
ee 


Mir. Ho_MAN’s second BENEFIT. 


On Saturday the ath of June, 1808, 
Will be presented 
The Grand Serio-comic Spectacle called the 


SCENIC TYRANT, 


(VWritien by [. Sweeny, Esq. Barrister at Law.) 


Mustybeau, (the reigning Sultan, } Mr. Holman. 
Bantawstrat, (Grand Vizier, ) Mr. H. Johnston 
Mandreg, Mir. King 

Lift Cringer, Mr. Gordon 

Alt Sorryiug, Mr. Fullam. 


Train-bearer to Mustybeau, Master M‘Culloch. 
‘Turks, Messrs. N. Jones and Radcliff 


Clarissima Celestina, (reigning Sultanu,) Mrs. Edwin. 


a , 
ve ible Wom iti, 


Miss Walstein. 
Sluve s be the r¢ st af tha Conipauy 
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End of the Play, 
A PAS SEUDL, 
By Mons. St. PrIerre, 
foathe Tune of * Ki; in a Curricie »’ or ** De Irish Guinea for » 


4 > . yf e.. 
And a favourite Hornpipe, 
By Mr. Jerry BARRETT, (first time, ) 
To the Vane of “ Jo rey is your Friend 


A NEW SONG (composed by Sir J. Stevenson) canes 
* Braham’s Ghost; or, The Substance and Shadow.’ 
By Mr. Paiiwrps, 
The Admired (Parody) Duet of 
rer j : ’ 4 ‘ rT ” 
s¢ foselier let fs Cruil the PA TS ai 


oat Nirs, h. COOKE: 


y "> 
* 


lvaD’, All 


~. ‘ . . , Y ‘> ° er. , ™~* 
After which the Band will perform a Solemn Direc called 


* The Death of WAULTCRH. (1 An suffered for 
| 
NOTE STEALING * . 
eT. "K ‘. sii 


‘ ; . © ? 
Composeu by Mroik, Cooke 


” | — . > . : Dy eae ars, ie roy : ° e . . 
In the course of the Eventug the following Recitations - 


ts "J"; an SP i! : , nmen enrtate 2ha . *? 
The Cae  F he g i , ) , ew, )? f sounds fhe Ala; Ti 2 
+ ew *s . 
OV Nar. SG ALBOT, 
f]is. irsd « PPpedPance this scasan ! 


And Mr. Canning’s Admired Tale of 
“ The Needy Knife Grinder,” 
Veith appropriate Accompaniments and Jmitalions, 
By Mr. H. Jounston. 


_— _—— = 





To which wiit be adced, a Farce written expressly for the Occasion, 
By Miss OWENSON, calied 
THE DUBLIN DUPES; 
OR 
THE LONDON OUTCAST. 
Nincom Mr. F. F. Jones 
(fis 4 ‘st Apnear mce here these Siv Morths ) 
The Four Characters of Vox, Preterea, Nihil and Splitear Mr. Holman 
Jerry Jackall (iursé Time in PuBiic) Mr, M‘Nally. 
Mr. N. Jones. 


Frequent 

Timothy Grin Bir. Gorden. 
Jordana and the Widow Wilefall Nirs. Edwin. 
Mrs. Winterbottoiw Mrs. Hitchcock, 


at 
WE, the Undersigued, do promise to pay the respective Sums 
annexed to our Names (in Addition to the Reward already advertised) 
to any Person who shall, within Six Calendar Mouths, give such 
Information as may lead toa Discovery of the Author or Authors 
of the late malicious Forgery, purportiug to be a Change of Enter- 
tainments for the Benefit of Sirs. EDWIN :— 
N. Jones + + + £50 
Michael Fullans - - @ 
C, Radcliffe, - - -6 
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J.G. Holman - - 
George Good - - 
John Byrne, - - - 
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LITERARY iNTELLIGENCE. 
Hoarks recently published, in the press, or in preparation. 
pe ee ot the Life and Writings of 
> Philip Sidney, by Dr. L vuch, Prebendary of Dour- 
eg Lives of he reat Phi! osophe rs, from the Freach 
of Peneton, by the Rev. John Cormack, M. A. 
Travens, &c.—Travels in Turkey, Italy, and Russia, 
during the years 120-4, 5, and 6, with an account of the 
ww settlement of Odessa, m the Black Sea, and of the 
avade of Turkey. The Cambrian Travellers Guide and 
Pocket Companion, contiiuing the collected taformation 
of the most authentic writers relating to the principality, 
and part of the adjoining Counties of England, by 
George Nicholsen. Travels in Asia and Atric a, by the 
tute Abraham Parsons, Esq. Consul and Factor-Marine 
at Scanderoon. A Journal from Bengal to Fneland, 
through the Nortiern part of India, &c. by G. Forster. 

Portry.—The White Doe, or the Fate‘of the 298 
tons. A Dissertation ou Metrical Pauses, and the cd: 
construction and proper manner of reading Latin ng 
ic Verses, by Janes Pickbourns: The Burmiad, in 
Epistle to a Lady in the manner df Burns, with Poetic 
Niiscellames, by “JH, KKenny. The Crusaders, or the 
Minstrels of Acre. Poems, by Matilda Betham. The 
Universe, by H. Baker. F. R.S. F.S. A. with notes, 
by A. Crocker. The Warrior’s Return, and other Poems, 
by Mrs. Opie. The Georgies of Vigil, translated into 
blank verse, by James R. Deane. L. LL. B. a transe 
lation of Buileau’s Satires, with some account of his Life 
aud Writings. Poetical ‘Vales, founded on facts, by 
IM. Savory. 

Romances, &.—The Knights. Tales Tustrative of 
the Marvellous; by R. C. Dailas, Esq. Wich of Ka- 
veasworth, by George Brewer. Ss ee Baron, by 
Aune Radcliffe. Sincleir, translated from Mad. de 
Gerlis, by R. C. Dallas, Esq. 

Daaua.—The Gay Deceivers, by G. Colman. 
MiscenLLantes.—E mnquiries, Historical and Moral, r 
specting the character of Nations and the progress of So- 
erety, by Hugh Murray. Anecdotes of the manners and 
customs of Loudea during the Eighteenth Century, by 
I. P. Malcolm, F.S. A. Studies, Sacred and Philos: phic, 
“1, ted to the Temple of ‘Truth. History of Prisons 
' We. Nield. The Epistolary Correspondence between 
Kir Carter and Miss Talbot. A new edition of Dean 
Switt’s Works, in aineteen octavo volumes. Essays and 
Tales. Moral, cage ed aud Philosophic, from the Ger- 
rman of Engel, by T Lomas Horne, Advice froma Lad ly 

to her Grand-daughtes. 


INDEX 


TO THE 


THIRD VOLUME. 








MISCELLANY. 
A Carolan - - - 
Ancients and Moderns ~~ - 36s || Castles in the air - 
Anis—Observations on, Let- Chatham (Lord) his last-:mo- 
ter Ll. - - - 89 ments - - - 
Aristides” - 4 {| Cheyne, Dr. - - - 
Arts.—The, No. XI. The hele Children, Settlement of 
George Romney, Esq. - 22 them - - . 
No. X11. Angelica Kauff- Coffice-house politicians 
man, 77 || Collector—The, No. LV. John 


No. XIV, Aecediten and Ec- 
centricities of Painters: 
David Beck, Buonamico, 
Buifalmacco, Andre del 
Castagno, Joseph van 
Craasbeck - 156 

No. XV. Do. Cornelius Dus 
sart, Francis Hals, Mel- 


chior Hondekoeter, — - 30 
No. XVI. Exhibition at So- 
merset House . 375 
B 
Biography.—The late Mr. Suett 1 
Mr. Emery “ am 73 
Mrs. Dickons - - 145, 219 
J. Fawcett, Esq. - 217 
J.P. Kemble, Esq. 280, 3605 
Sur John Carr, - 301 
Cc 
Cards - . e 2920 














Louis de Fiesca - - 
No. V. Manon L’Escaut - 
No. VI. Don Juan - - 
No. VIL. The Parricide 
No. VIII. Secret poison 
Cromwell (Oliver) a further 
trait of him - - 
Cruelty to animals - ° 
E 
Essays on Literature and Huma- 
nity, No. 1. Introductory 
Observations. On the Es- 
says of Dr. Drake, and 
H.K. White, On the pre- 
fatory Remarks and Son- 
nets of Coleridge - - 
No. II. on the Sonnets of 
Warton, Bowles, and Ma- 
son - 


No. IIf. Do. of Southey 


and Brydges . 
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174 
23 


387 
312 


9 
Q3 
109 
237 


392 


16 
297 
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225 


305 
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INDEX. 
Experience makes fools | Lloyd Bishop of Wor- 
wise ~ e - 248 | cester, Precedent for Sir 
G | Home Popham ~ - - 389 
Genius, a great oue - 2}. Men Milliners, &c. - - 298 
Great Men, and Dr. John- | Montesquieu, Extracts from 
son - - - - $30 | his writings - - - 383 
H | O 
Handel, Essay on his mu- Old age not desirable - 303 
SiC - - - 149 | P 
Heroine of Hindostan - 233 | Paris, Observations on it 
Holt, Lord Chief Justice 176} Passions, an Apology for 
I them - . - 380 
Julius Cesar, portrait of | Poor, their distress - - 106 
him - - ° 153 Professional characters - 148 
L Prussia, King of, a decisi- 
Laws, their efficacy on our sion of his - 224 
manners” - - - 369 S 
Life,'its true enjJoyments - 236 |; Satirist, The - . - 
Literary inteiligence, 72, Scotch Musie - - - 303 
210, 287, 359, 432 Sister, The, a night scene 
M | from memory - - 6, 84 
Mad Dogs - - - 81} Secialanimals - - - 388 
Monthly Meteor - - 100 Somers, Lord, - - 24) 
Marriage, and the Flitch T 
of Bacon - - 244 | Taste for the beauties of 
Melangec—No. VII. Sir Chan nature, Advantages of 
les Rooke, Henry IV. of it - - - - 158 
France, Admiral Paisley 24 | Thane and Abthane, re- 
No. IX. ” Servin, Voltaire, I marks on these titles - 381 
Political Pamphlets, Wo- Truth and Hope; an Alle- 
man’s Secret, Chevalier | gory - * “ - 311 
Don, Partiality of Peo- W 
ple for their own profes- Wales's, Prince of, his let- 
sion, Teacher and Tar, ters to George I. - - 74 
Coat of arms - - 77 Women - - . 387 
No. X. Public credulity, 
Messrs Fox and Hare, 
grr =e, ATS 
REVIEW OF BOOKS. 
A | Clarke’s (Hewson) Saunterer 452 
Antiquity; a Farce - 189 | Sees Complete Gazetteer 111 
B 
Blore’s Statement of a Corre- . Derrick’s Memoirs of the ney 
spondence with R, siaiaaee | al Navy - - 259 
Esq. - 334 || G 
Bullar "s Thoughts on the Sub- Gilliland’s Dramatic Mirror 114 
ject of Education at School 401 | Great and good Deeds of Danes 115 
Bricdel's Fifth of November 402 | H 
C Hague’s Letter to W. Garrcw, 252 
Carey's (D.) Amatory Poems = 35 | Harp of Erin; Poems by 1. 
Chapone’s (Mrs.) Posthumous | Dermody . : we 
Works” - - = - 25 i 
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Harriot’s Struggles through 
Life . . . “ 
History of the Westminster 
and Middlesex Electious 
Hole’s Essay on the Character 
of Ulysses - ~ ° 

K 
Kemble (C.) Wanderer - 
L 


Lathom’s Unknown; a Ro- 
mance - - - 
Lee’s (Harrict) Canterbury 
Tales, Vol. V. - - 
Letters from Englaad, by Don 
M. A. Espriella - - 

M 
Mis-led General - - 
My Pocket-book, 2d edition 
XN 
Narrative of the Loss of the 


Ship Faany - - 
O 

Old Friends in a New Dress, 

(Fables) - - - 
P 

Public Spirit - - - 
R 


Ritchie’s Life of Hume - 

Roscoe's Considerations on the 
Causes, &c. of the present 
War - . - - 


INDEX, 
| S 
335 || Satirist Satirized - - 
|| Scott's (Walter) Marmion; a 
118 Tale of Fiodden Field - 
Southey’s Remains of H. K. 
400 White - ° . 
Stone’s (Rev. Mr.) Letter to 
1i2 || Bishop of Loudon, on the 
| Subject of the Citation of 
1 the Writer before the Spiri- 
189 | tual Court - - - 
| Strutt’s (J.) Test of Guilt - 
435 | Buinpkin’s Disas- 
ter - - - - 
200 | cj 
Thornten’s (Dr.) New Illus- 
36 || ~— tration of the Sexual System 
352 | of fiunseus ‘ ‘. 
Tucker’s Abridgment of the 
Light of Nature - 34- 
118 W 
Weld’s  lustration of the 
Scenery of Killurney - 
352 || Wheler’s History and Anti- 
quities of Stratford upon 
403 Avon - - - 
Woodward's Comic Works, in 
38 Prose and Poetry - - 
Wordsworth’s Poems - 
182 























newer 





REVIEW OF MUSIC. 


C 

Callcott’s (Dr.) * At Summer’s 
Eve” . ‘ a o 

Corri’s  Dominion’s Symbol” 


D 
Dusseck’s Four favourite Airs 
for the Harp ’ e 
F 


Ferrari's Tea Solfeggis - 





S 

| 

| Shicld’s “ Two Faces under a 
Hvod” - 2 . 

W 

Whitaker’s “ Tis nothing but 
love” ~ - - 

“ Tlad I a cave” 

Watien’s * Suilor’s Glee” 





$ 











POETRY. 


A 
Address spoken by Master 


Betty at Dover - . 
Atfection’s Tear . 7 


} 


| Anacreontic, to Bacchus — - 
D 
71 | Dream (‘Tt he, : . 


205 | 


198 
321 


177 


401 
119 


185 


395 


105 


190 


401 


263 


41 
ib. 
42 
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Epigram, on secing the dilani- 











INDEX. 








to the Memory of Mr. 
Inchbald, by Mr. Kemble 

















dated State of Bethlem Hos- P 
pital, some time previous to | Pastoral, in Imitation of Shen- 
its being pulled down - 208 stone - - - - 
,»no Poets in Wales ib. | Paraphrase on a Latin Epi- 
Epilogue to the Comedy of || gram - - - - 
the World . - - 423 | Prologue on opening the Thea- 
r | tre at Belfast - - 
Farewell to Carron - . 62 || Prologue spoken at the Glou- 
H | cester Theatre, at the Bene- 
Hymn to Contentment - 279} fit for the Infirmary - 
I | S 
Impromptu,on seeing the Por- | Satirical Lines on a _ person 
trait of asilly Fellow - 132 named bVall ‘ é 
K Song - - - - 
Kembi: Mr.), on seeing him | —— by C. Leftley, Esq. - 
in Tivo . - - 208 || Sounct (irregular) - - 
L, | Sonnet - . . P 
Lines to Anna Seward, on read- || —— to Hope - - 
ing her ** Sonnets, Louisa, | to Horatius - - 
&e.” ° . - - 205 || Stanzas to Rosa - - 
to Rosa, on her Birth- | on hearing an Eolian 
day - - - 248 | Harp - - - 
| written at Chester, 
Ode for April - - 282 after reading Scott’s “ Mar- 
——-——to Fane - - - 421] mion” - - : 
DRAMA 


B 

Barry, Mrs. (the first) 
Begone Dull Care, a comedy 
Bellaiy, Mr. 
Beiterton, Mr. a curious ac- 
count of him 
Blanchord. Mr. 
Biind Bey, a melo-drame 
Bonduca, rerived at C.G. 
Ponifacio and Bridgetina 
Bo: ce, VIiss 

Bracegirdle, Mis - . 

Bricf Supplement to Colley 

Cibber, Esq. 45, 121, 193, 
265, 
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Bristow, Miss - 
Cc 
(cractacus, a ballet 
Clauce>, recived at D. L. 
Comedy of Errois, revived at 
C.G. 
Confederacy, revived at C. G, 
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Cooke, Mr. 
Countess of Craven 
Country Theatres. 
Liverpool 
Manchester - 
Portsmouth — - 
Windsor - 
Edinburgh 
Dover 
Norwich - 
Horsham 
Sunderland 
Glasgow - 
Newcastle upon 
Gloucester 
Bath 
Rristol 
Graveseud 
Belfast 
Jublin Theatrical 
ordinary 
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Extra- 
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143 


420 
132 
207 
2eS 
349 
420 
421 
250 


286 


347 


498 
218 
214 
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D 
Day after the Wedding ~— - 
DEgville, Mr. - - i 
Dickons, Mrs. - J ‘ 
Dogget, Mr. - ‘ . 
Dowton, Mr. - . ‘ 
Drama, its utility ‘ 

E 


Earl of Warwick, revived at 
DL. - - - 
Elliston, Mr. 
Eyre’s, Sirs. first appearance 
at D. L. - - - - 

F 
Farley, Mr. - - 69, 
Faulkner, a tragedy by Mr. 


Godwin - - - 
Fawcett, Mr. - - - 
French Theatres - - . 
Furibond, a pantomime - 

G 
Garrick, Mr. - - - 
Gibson, Mr. - - - 
H 
Haines, Joe - - - 
Hamerion, Mr. first appear- 

ance at C.G, - 135, 
Harlequin in his Element, a 

pantomnne — - - - 
Harlowe, Mis. - - - 

i 


Jew of Mogadore, an opera - 
Immodest plays, Address to 
the Ladies on the indecency 
of appear ng at them 
Inandout of Tune — - - 
Johnston, Mrs. H. her re-ap- 
pearance at C.G. after her 
seperation from her hus- 








band - - - 137, 
Jones, Mr. - 135, 130, 
Jordan, Mrs. - - - 

K 
Kais, an opera - - - 
Kemble, Mr. (Jugo) - - 
( Lear) . - 
kemble, Mrs. C - - 
- Mr. C. - - - 
L 


Letter from a Frenchman re- 
specting the actors in Dub- 
lin in 1759 - - - 

Lionel and Clarissa, revived 
at DL. - - - - 

Litchfield, Mrs. 142, 


- 63, 06, 134, < 
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353 
212 
194 
210 
204 


409 
234 


1385 _ 


138 
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427 
69 
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INDEX. 


| London Theatres. 


Drury Lane, 63, 133, 209, 283, 
350, 424 

Covent Garden, 66, 134, 21], 
283, 354, 420 

Sadler’s Wells - . - 428 


M 
Managers and Performers, re- 
flections on — - . - 339 


Match-making = - - - 428 
Mayor of Garrat, revived at 


Db. L. - - - - 210 
Monster! dissected’ - - 55 
N 
Norton, Miss - . 69, 139 

Notanda Dramatica.—No. I 


Mrs Siddons, 50.—il. Chas. 
Fox. Gibson. Spirited 
Letter of old Yates, 120.— 


lll. Mrs. Pritchard. Mrs. 
Porter. Hint to Messrs, 
Sheridan and Harris. 


Grandfather of Mrs. Sid- 
dons. Powell’s first season 
at Drury Lane, 199.—IV. 
Singular method of obtain- 
ing the freedom of the The- 
atre. The king an actor. 
Character of Quin, 207. 
—V. Geo. 1. and the Sus- 
picious Husband. Original 


character of Garrick - 318 
O 
Old School and the New - 43 
Opera House Disputes - 235 
P 
Pope’s, Miss retirement from 
the stage - - - 425 
Porter, Mrs. - - 200 
Powell, Mr. ° - - 205 
Pritchard, Mrs. - - - 199 
Private characters of public 
performers - - - 202 
Private theatricals —- - 130 
R 
Raymond, Mr. - - - 210 
Kuss, David, original anec- 
dote of him - - - 276 
Rowe’s Jane Shore - - 74 
Russell, Mr. - - - 210 
S 


Sandford, Mr. — - - - 193 
Scomberg, Dr. original letter 
from him to Mr Steevens 123 
Shakspeare, original 7 otes on 
1y8, 317, 417 























Siddons, Mrs. - - - 

her Grandfather - 

Smith, Mr. - : - - 
———1 Mr. first appearance 

at D. L. . - - 


Smith, Miss” - - 139, 
Something to do, a comedy 
Spiller, anecdote of — - - 


Suspicicus Husband - - 
, 

Taylor, Mr - - - 

Theatres and Ampitheatrcs 

Theatrical Intelligence 69, 


Trag:cy, on its design and 
end, from the MS- of an 
eminent literary characicr 
deceased - - - - 
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on the Fable - 
on the Unities 





Two Gent. of Verona, revived 


as4;. S38: « 


U 


Verbruggen, Mr. and Mrs. 
Underhill, Cave - 


W 


|| Wanderer, a play 


|| Who Wins, a farce 
World, the, a comedy 
Y 








Yates, Mr. Spirited 


from him 











W. Clowes, Printer, 
Northumberland-court, Strand 
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